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WILL THE WHITE RAGES GARRY ON? 


Brake and His Ship 



London boys of the Pretoria Senior School at West Ham playing The Armada 

WHAT WE OWE TO THE WORLD 


GOOD GANGSTERS 

FERGUSON AND 
THE REST 

Masked Band Going About 
the Countryside 

TWO YEARS OF THEIR WORK 

■’ For some time past a mysterious gang 
lias been going about the country 
making accurate observations of Eng¬ 
land's most valuable treasures. 

, Sometimes they travel disguised as 
ordinary motorists interested in historic 
spots, sometimes, they go masked. 

. Until now little has been known about 
them save that they go by the name of 
Ferguson's Gang, and that, unlike most 
gangsters, they are bent on doing good. 

; It is impossible to discover who the 
members of Ferguson’s Gang really are, 
but the C.N. has ascertained that, in addi¬ 
tion to their leader, there are nine others: 
Bill Stickers, Black Mary, The-Bishop, 
Sister Agatha, Arris, Erb, P.P, Unde 
Gregory, Kate O'Brien, and White Biddy. 

A Big Bag of Money 
Their activities first came to light 
over two years ago when they, presented 
the 18th-century watermill at Shalford, 
near Guildford, to the National Trust. 

' Nothing was heard of them for some 
months. Then one cold and wet 
1 January evening a taxi stopped outside 
the National Trust offices in Buckingham, 
Palace Gardens, and Biddy got out, 
heavily masked, carrying a big bag 
filled with silver coins. This she laid 
oil the secretary’s desk, saying it was 
the first £100 of the endowment fund the 
gang had'agreed to raise for Shalford Mill. 

' . More than nine months passed. 
Then, early 011c November morning, 
a masked man sent his card in to the 
secretary of the National Trust: Erb 
the Smasher, it said. Erb laid two bank¬ 
notes for ^100 each on the desk, the 
balance of the endowment fund promised. 

Again the gang disappeared from 
view, this time for nearly a year. 
Recently the nerves of the National 
Trust’s office staff have been tested 
anew by the arrival of another masked 
member, Kate O’Brien. Hers was one of 
the .briefest business visits in history. 

. It took her exactly 30 seconds to leave 
a banknote for £500 for the purchase 
and repair of Newtown Old Town Hall 
in the Isle of Wight. 

Town Hall Without a Town 
Just as this gang is a gang without 
a crime, so is the town hall a hall 
without. a town. Although' the town 
had long since ceased to exist, the town 
hall sent its two members regularly to 
Parliament until the Reform Bill put 
an end to the representation of rotten 
boroughs over 100 years ago. 

, We recommend the Chicago type of 
gangsters to copy the methods of 
Ferguson’s group. Their anonymous 
way of keeping an eye on England’s 
great treasures can do nothing but good. 


This is what Mr Baldwin has been saying 
at the great house in Ashridgc Park which 
has become tiie Bonar Law College for citizen¬ 
ship training. 

k, almost alone, have come through 
with our historical traditions in¬ 
tact. We owe it largely to the political 
sense of our own people. 

Wc hardly notice freedom in England, 
because it is in the very air we breathe, 
but if that air failed us the majority of 
us would cease to exist or to have any 
real interest in life. 

The men who have controlled Russia 
during the last 17 years know their job. 
They know that in cutting out the roots 
there is one root more than all others 
which must be eradicated. That is 
Christianity, because the thread of re¬ 
ligious liberty and freedom runs through 


the Christian brotherhood. If freedom 
is to be abolished, and room made for 
the slave State, Christianity • must go ( 
because the two cannot live together. 

We see the threat of the old German 
God, which certainly is not Christianity, 
coming half across the world, and it may 
be that if the world proceeds as it is 
proceeding now those who have pre¬ 
served their freedom may have to stand 
together to save the Earth. 

The world recognises us more than 
it ever lias as the home of freedom. 
There is no country not even Russia, 
where there arc not lovers of freedom 
who look to this country, to provide the 
torch at the flame of which they may be 
able to light their extinguished torches. 

We owe it to the world to preserve 
our soul for that. 


The Man by The 
Burning flame 

Guardian of the 
Unknown Soldier 

From Our Paris Correspondent 

Beneath the Arc de Triomphc in 
Paris sleeps an Unknown Soldier, jf 
Here burns continually a flame of 
remembrance; here is kept the Golden 
Book with the names of heroes. ’ Here 
come visitors from all lands, arid many 
have spoken with Marcel Gaudin, guard¬ 
ian of the tomb for ten years. ’ 

He had fought in the war and was too 
badly wounded to go back to his farm- 
"When I came here," he said the other 
day, “ I thought all my time would be 
taken up with explaining the significance 
of the tomb; but it is not I who do the 
talking, it is the visitors. 

Never Another War 
" Before I came here I believed in 
war, in nationalism, but it is impossible 
to believe in those things after what 
I have seen. I have come to realise that 
people visit this tomb not to shed tears, 
but to seek a promise. Most of them say 
the same thing: We can never have 
another war; who ivould dare to tahe 
.the responsibility of it ? 

"All these people are hoping for 
real peace, and I think to myself that this 
general hope, this intense longing for 
good, this keen expectation of a better 
world, is surely of the very substance 
of peace, and peace will come.” 

Marcel Gaudin has seen kings and 
generals and statesmen standing by the 
tomb ; the Prince of' Wales often goes 
there unofficially. One visit he will never 
forget was that of Dr Stresemann and 
M. Briand. " They came together one 
afternoon,” he said, "the German pale 
and silent, the Frenchman absorbed 
and contemplative. Neither uttered a 
word, but I felt in both men a deep 
sincerity, a sincerity which for ever 
healed me of nationalism ; they revealed 
to me the value of international efforts.” 
King and Guardian 
Of one other stirring memory Marcel 
Gaudin spoke ; it was of a day in 1927. 
" A foreigner approached and began to 
talk in very good French,” he said. 
'' He asked me about my regiment, my 
wound, my friends at the Front. Then 
he asked me what I thought of the 
Serbian soldiers, which made me think 
he came from Serbia.” The stranger 
was the ill-fated Alexander of Yugo¬ 
slavia. He had wanted to know the 
honest opinion of a French soldier about 
the Serbians, and was so much pleased 
with what the guardian of the flame told 
him that he promised to send a medal of 
the Serbian Army to this man who 
seemed to him an admirable repre¬ 
sentative of the French Tommy. Shortly 
afterwards Gaudin received the Royal 
Golden Cross of Serbia. 

Marcel Gaudin fought in the war; 
he might have been the Unknown Soldier. 
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JAPAN ALONE? 

THE SITUATION IN 
THE EAST 

Demand For Equality Which 
Means Superiority 

THREE NATIONS ANXIOUS 

Japan’s position in the world has 
given cause for much anxiety since she 
gave notice to withdraw from the 
League and made war on China in 
defiance of her pledge of peace, and now 
there has come about a deadlock in the 
Naval Talks concerning her abandonment 
of the Washington Naval Treaty. 

Japan refuses to agree to any further 
pact that deprives her of what she calls 
equality. The present ratio agreed by 
ourselves, America, and Japan for 
capital ships is : Britain 5, America 5, 
Japan 3, and this is denounced by 
Japan as unfair and humiliating. The 
present treaty ends with 1936, and it 
looks as though Japan has made up her 
mind to consult only what she believes 
to be her own interests. 

Sea Power in the Pacific 

In that case America will build more 
than Japan. 

Our own Government will also have 
to survey, the situation anew. 

The Japanese claim to equality of 
big ships cannot be admitted, because 
she has not equality of need for defence. 

The United States has two long 
separated ocean coastlines. To reach 
the Atlantic from the Pacific, or vice 
versa, her' ships have to make the long 
voyage via the Panama Canal. 

The British Empire is even more 
difficult to . defend. Its coasts are in 
every part of the world. liven the 
present ratio of 5, 5, 3 leaves her weak 
in the Pacific as compared with Japan. 

France and Italy 

■ The Japanese claim for so-called 
equality is thus seen; .011 examination, 
to be a claim for sheer superiority of 
naval strength in the Pacific. 

So far, the preliminary talks have 
been confined to representatives of the 
three countries immediately concerned; 
but France and Italy have also a 
question of equality to settle. Italy 
claims equality of strength with France 
while offering to reduce her Navy to 
any extent that France will agree upon. 
France has no disposition to any such 
agreement, : - 

Less than nothing has thus been so 
far achieved in advance of the formal 
discussions of the Five Naval Powers 
in London next summer. 

Germany’s Former Colonies 

Japan still retains certain islands in 
the Pacific which were,placed under her 
tutelage and protection by the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles. These arc: 

The Carolines, 500 small islands forming 
an archipelago in the North-West Pacific and 
bought by Germany from Spain in 1890 . 
The area is 400 square miles and the 
population 52,000. 

The Mariannes (also known as the Ladrones) 
forming a chain of islands 1500 miles east, of 
the Philippines. The chief island, Guam, is 
American, . and the remainder have a popula¬ 
tion .'of about 2700. 

The Marshall Islands, which lie east of the 
Carolines. They were occupied by Germany in 
190G.. The population is 15 , 000 . 

All these Pacific Islands lie north of 
the Equator, and Germany clamours for 
their return to her. 

Very serious complaints about the 
Japanese control of the Pacific Islands 
have been made to the Commission. 
These include such charges as that the 
islands arc being fortified, that airports 
are being constructed in them which only 
the Japanese arc permitted to use, that 
the ports have been barred to foreign war¬ 
ships and also to an Anglican bisliop and 
an American astronomical expedition. 

Japan has been asked at Geneva to 
reply to these charges, 


QUICK RETURNS 
Our Wonderful G.P.O. 
RICHER AND RICHER YET 

Many years ago there was a commer¬ 
cial adage which ran. Small Profits and 
Quick Returns. 

This common-sense saying seems to be 
out of fashion, to judge by the exag¬ 
gerated prices too often asked for simple 
domestic appliances, such as gas stoves, 
electric heaters, and refrigerators. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to see that 
the G.P.O. has been converted to the 
quick-return idea. In October the first 
lower telephone charges came into force, 
and from that date to November 17 no 
fewer than 73,500 new subscribers were 
booked. In the month before the change 
the addition was 21,761. 

Why not go farther ? The lower 
rates might well be lower still, to the 
great advantage of Post Office and 

ublic. We might be as up-to-date as 

witzerland with our telephones. 

A Record Profit 

The new Post Office spirit has led to 
a record profit. Figures issued by the 
Treasury show that the net Post Office 
surplus for the year ending last March 
was £J3,Q4bm8. This is unprecedented, 
and an increase of £1,985,118 on the 
previous year. 

The net takings were £72,644,245, 
from which had to be taken £1,303,734 
as the net receipts of wireless licences, 
leaving £71,340,5x1. The value of work 
done for Government departments with¬ 
out paymentwas£2,592,332, bringingthe 
total to £73,932,843. The expenditure 
was £60,891,725. 

Post Office profit goes to aid the tax¬ 
payer, but only £10,750,000 is so taken 
by the Treasury, leaving £2,291,118 to 
be devoted to improving services. 

Quick returns ! Why not telephones 
for all at sixpence a week ? 

THE A.A. IN A FOG 
Much Ado About Very Little 

THE MINISTER AND 
THE BEACONS 

The contempt for law and order 
exhibited by so many motorists is again 
illustrated by the Belislia Beacons. 
No fewer than 600 have been smashed 
or destroyed by defiant motorists, and 
it is good to see that these outrages 
have been at last punished by im¬ 
prisonment. 

We are glad that the Minister of 
Transport is standing up to the A.A., 
which has thought fit to denounce the 
beacons because'they could not be seen 
in the recent fogs ! Mr Horc-Belisha 
replies with much force : 

A responsible organisation which, on the 
strength of sending out two or three observers 
in the fog, conies to the conclusion that all the 
efforts made to assure greater road safety are 
failures because neither beacons nor traffic 
lights can be seen, shows itself unworthy of 
the trust it professes to discharge. 

' Fog is an act of Nature, and there is no 
sign which can penetrate the gloom. The 
only precaution to be taken in fog is additional 
care by every road-user. 

I am desperately anxious that the motoring 
industry should be not only the most pros¬ 
perous, hut the most popular, method of 
transport. If those who claim to speak 011 its 
behalf futilely and acridly resist regulations 
intended to promote order and system, then 
they injure the industry for which they 
profess erroneously to speak. 

The attacks on pedestrian crossings are 
a designed attempt to deny to the most 
enormous class of the population its right to 
cross the road. When it is said that pedestrian 
crossings delay motorists (which I deny) is 
not a pedestrian also to go about his business ? 

A little plain speaking was overdue, 
and we congratulate the Minister. For 
our own part, it seems to us that the 
purpose of the Beacon might be served 
at night by giving its orange colour to 
a regular standard lamp. 


A Little Talk Heard 
by the World 

Now that it is all over, it is good to read 
again the lovely little talk of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent at their wedding. Never has a finer 
little Five-minute Address been given in the 
Abbey. It was heard all over the world on 
that exciting day, and we give if now so that 
it may be quietly read. 

Never in history, we may dare to say, 
lias a marriage been attended by so vast 
a company of witnesses. For by a new 
and marvellous invention of science 
countless multitudes in every variety of 
place and home are joining in this service. 

The whole nation (nay, the whole 
Empire) are the wedding guests : and 
more than guests, members of the family. 
For this great assembly in the Abbey, 
the crowds waiting outside its walls, 
and the multitude of listening people 
regard the family of our beloved King 
and Queen as in a true sense their own. 

From the Heart of a Friend 

It must be most moving to you, dear 
Bride and Bridegroom, to know that this 
wealth of good wishes and goodwill is 
being offered to you as their wedding 
gift. Yet in the midst of all the voices 
which have acclaimed you in your com¬ 
ing here, and will again acclaim you as 
you leave, will you let one voice for a 
few minutes sound a deeper note ? 
It may not be easy for you in all this 
happy excitement to listen ; but per¬ 
haps some echo of my words may 
linger among the memories of this great 
day. At least, you know that the words' 
will not be merely formal but spoken 
from the heart of a friend and Father in 
God. 

The One Source of Happiness 

We all wish you happiness ; but our 
wishes cannot give it. Nor can it come 
from outward circumstance. It can only 
come from yourselves, from the spirit 
that is within you. You cannot choose 
what changes and chances arc to befall 
you in tlic coming years. But you can 
choose the spirit with which you will 
meet them. Let it be tlic spirit of the 
noble vows in which you have just 
plighted your troth each to the other. 
If you will take these vows not as a 
form but as a bond of honour which 
you will keep with unswerving loyalty, 
then whatever may come you will have 
that inward happiness which no pleasures 
of themselves can give and no sorrows 
can take away. Then the home-life 
which awaits you will be both an abiding 
security to yourselves and a welcome 
example to others. 

Where True Ideals Dwell 

Today your separate lives, with their 
own memories and hopes, temptations 
and trials, are merged in one. Will you 
bring into this new life, each for the 
sake of the other, the best that you can 
be ? Let your deepest bond of union 
be in that inward region of the soul 
where conscience and true ideals dwell. 
For there you come near to God and God 
comes near to you. Keep there a 
reverent remembrance of Him. Then 
His protecting hand will guide you, and 
by His eternal love the love you bear 
each other will be ever strengthened and 
enriched. 

One more word. As you think of the 
good wishes with which the people of 
this nation and Empire arc surrounding 
you, you will, I know, resolve that you 
will ever bo eager to help and serve 
them in such ways as you can. You, 
Sir, have'already and fully taken your 
place in this, service of the community. 
And you, dear Bride, as your husband’s 
comrade, will find a new happiness in 
sharing the joys and sorrows, and in 
ministering to the needs of the good 
British folk who have already, with a 
warmth so swift and so spontaneous, 
taken you into their heart. I am sure 
that that heart is now speaking through 
my words as I say—God bless you both, 
God guide you. God keep you always. 


KING COAL RUSHES BY 

Nearly 100 Miles an Hour 

MARVELLOUS FEAT ON AN 
ENGLISH RAILWAY 

King Coal is very jealous of his title 
so far as tlic railways arc concerned. 

In Germany the Flying Hamburger, 
fitted with a Diesel-electric engine, 
covers the 178 miles between Berlin and 
Hamburg in 138 minutes, which works 
out at an average of 77-4 miles an hour 
on a straight and level track. 

As a reply to this the L.N.E.R. made 
a test between London and Leeds, an un¬ 
dulating track which lias severe gradients 
between Wakefield and Leeds, on which 
there is a speed restriction of 45 miles an 
hour. 

A ten-years-old Flying Scotsman engine 
was used, and, pulling four coaches, an 
average speed of 77 miles an hour was 
maintained between London and Don¬ 
caster. After that speed restrictions 
caused a slow-down ; but even so an 
average of 73-4 miles an hour was main¬ 
tained, tlie train covering 186 miles in 
152 minutes. For the return journey 
two more corridor carriages were added, 
and in spite of the extra weight tlie 
journey was covered at,an average speed 
of 71 miles an hour, the speed at one 
time being 97 and a half miles an hour. 

When track and other conditions are 
compared and allowance is made for tlie 
greater weight and passenger accommo¬ 
dation of the steam train it will be, seen 
that King Coal has little to fear from ; 
oil and electricity on the ground of speed. 

MEXICO’S NEW 
PRESIDENT 
His Six-Year Plan 

General Lazaro Cardenas, Mexico’s 
new President for a period of six years, 
is 39 years old, having been born in 
1895 in the little town of Jiquilpan of 
the State of Michoacan. 

At 18 lie became manager and chief 
of a little printing establishment in 
his town, which lie converted into a 
cooperative society, and there published a 
fortnightly periodical. Soon after that 
lie took up a military career, and in the i 
course of 16 years rose from second 
captain to General of Division. Be¬ 
sides that he was elected governor of 
liis own State of Michoacan, and later 
was Mexico’s Secretary of War. 

General Cardenas is a great friend of 
tlic working-man, and during liis pre¬ 
sidency will put into effect his so-called 
Six-Year Plan, which, among other 
tilings, is designed to increase and 
strengthen working-men’s unions, im¬ 
prove their wages ' arid living condi¬ 
tions, and emaniepate them physically 
and spiritually. Every' Mexican who 
has no land of his own and wants to 
take up agriculture will be given a: home¬ 
stead. Much will bo done in the way of 
constructing new systems of irrigation; 
building highroads and railways, organis¬ 
ing cooperative societies, and opening 
thousands of new schools. Mexico will 
have many new industries of her own. ■■ 

Things Said 

Lunch while you fly to Paris. ri ■ 
Imperial Airways advertisement 

Millions of people who 50 years ago 
liad no possessions are now little 
Capitalists. President of Board of Trade . 

What lias made the peace of the world 
more secure, than, anything else is a 
steady Britain. Sir Thomas Inskip 

Books ■ represent the one British 
industry that lias not been subjected to 
Japanese competition. Mr Philip Guedalla 

Poetry is the final flower of language, 
and English poetry is the chief glory 
of tlie English race. Mr Laurence Binyon 
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Liner in Dry Dock 


A Ride By the Sea • Young Artists 


An Equestrian Group—On the famous sands at Southport these four riders (to say nothing of the dog) have halted on a dune after on exhilarating canter by the sea. 




Women Plasterers—Much of the work on Moscow's new underground railway is being done 
by women. The running of the Ifrst train on the line was reported in last week’s C.N. 


Pictures on the Wall—One of the rooms of the Qrosvenor Elementary School at Belfast is 
being decorated with mural paintings by the boys and girls themselves. 






im&l 




Mining Engineers of the Future—This electrical gear Is for the instruction of students at 
the School of Mines at Treforest In Glamorganshire. 


Out of Her Element—An impressive view of the Canadian Pacific liner Empress of Britain 
in dry dock at Southampton for an overhaul before her world cruise* 
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LOOK TO THEIR BRAKES 
MR HORE-BELISHA 

ONE CAUSE OF 
ACCIDENTS 

How Far is the Motor Industry 
To Blame ? 

THE CAR WHICH FAILS AT 
THE CRITICAL MOMENT 

. We have seen a strange thing : the 
Pedestrian has been given a status 
in the streets. He is somebody. A 
motorist will let him pass. He is entitled 
to a share of the road, and has a right 
to cross it without arriving dead on'the 
other side. 

May wc ask our energetic Minister 
of Transport to turn aside for a moment 
from his Beacons and remember one 
more service to us all ? Will he turn 
from Beacons to Brakes ? 

Lapses the Motorist Knows 

It is a serious matter which has not 
received attention because it is sup¬ 
posed that our highly-protected motor 
industry is highly efficient. So it should 
be, yet it has lapses of which every 
motorist knows. Wc have known two 
cars which have been back to the works 
twenty times in less than twenty months, 
two of the most popular English cars, 
back because doors would not shut, 
because the rain came in, and because 
the brakes would not work. 

This it is we wish to say a word about 
to Mr Hore-Bclisha. We do not ask him 
to make our doors shut or our windows 
Open, or our roof rainproof; wc can 
change the body builder of our car. But 
we are convinced that our motor industry 
itself is largely responsible for accidents 
by turning out inefficient brakes. 

We believe there is no doubt about it, 
and that it is of grave importance that 
brakes should be tested periodically, 
especially after the car has done a few 
thousand miles on the roads. 

The Locust and the Corn 

This is the true story of an experience 
with one of the best-known English cars. 

The brakes were found to be inefficient 
soon after its delivery, and the car 
was sent back to the works, The brakes 
were "put right.” They were still 
inefficient, and a second time they were 
repaired, They were sent back a third 
time, and a third time they were 
repaired, It is rather like the story of 
the locust and the grain of corn, but a 
fourth time the brakes went back, 
and a fifth, 

Human patience is a wondrous thing, 
but it was being exhausted, and the 
sixth time the owner of the car (a lady, 
one of the most efficient drivers who ever 
sat at a wheel) insisted on seeing the 
repairs done with her own eyes. The 
works were sorry, but it was against 
the rules. It was against the rules of 
fair play, the owner thought, to turn 
out bad brakes six times; and the owner 
surrendered on receiving a high assurance 
that the work would be properly done. 
Then she went out with the tester, the 
official tester of this great English motor 
firm, and the brakes were once more 
inefficient, as to which the official tester 
dared to say that of course the police 
insist on 50 per cent efficiency. 

The Percentage of Efficiency 

Of course the police insist on nothing 
of the kind. Of course good motoring 
insists on 100 per cent efficiency, and 
our owner, on being able to recover from 
her astonishment, resolved to take the 
car to an efficient garage in the country, 
There she was told what she knew, 
that the trouble arose from the defective 
material of the brakes and could not 
be remedied except by new brakes. 
She returned to the works and declared 
that she had received a guarantee from 
another firm to make the car entirelv 


Half a crown For 
London Pride 

A new movement has been started by 
a band of enthusiasts to create a more 
beautiful London ; it is the London Gar¬ 
dens Society, and its aim is to stimulate 
a pride in London by the cultivation of 
gardens. 

Wc believe it will soon be given the 
convenient nickname of London Pride, 
the flower of which plant is designed on 
a charming little badge which is to be 
worn by the members. 

Their plan of turning London’s acres 
of drab streets into something more 
worthy has every chance of success. 

The members of the committee arc 
not only people of influence but they 
know many of the possibilities of 
creating beauty in the place of ugliness; 
and other societies, such as the London 
Gardens Guild, who are working for a 
better London, have thrown in their 
lot with them. 

Brightening Drab Streets 

Planting waste places and vacant 
sites with flowers or trees, and clearing 
away rubbish, old tin cans, broken china, 
and so on, will be among the first 
undertakings. There will bo no over¬ 
lapping. The society will do work 
which nobody else is doing. 

One great object will be to multiply 
the flower displays of private houses and 
business premises and thus brighten up 
drab streets. The Gardens Guild has 
exploded for all time the theory that 
only dingy shrubs can thrive in fore¬ 
courts and small.gardens. 

Every man, woman, and child, by 
growing flowers in window-boxes or 
gardens, can help to transform their 
neighbourhoods. And by taking pride 
in their street or borough they will find 
a new interest in life. 

Many people can help by giving 
lectures on the work, and in organising 
fresh garden guilds and flower shows. 
Gifts of bulbs, plants, and seeds will 
also help the cause. 

Let Us Be Proud 

Voluntary help, especially from 
children, has already been promised. 
But funds arc urgently needed, and as 
London Pride should spread throughout 
the country, wc hope our C.N. readers 
will send a few spare half-crowns to the 
London Gardens Society, 47 Whitehall, 
S.W.i, to help to beautify the capital. 

Sharp eyes arc looking out everywhere 
for crooked places to be made straight. 
Landlords will bo persuaded to allow 
the garden of houses which have been 
unlct for many months to be made 
beautiful. Already permission has been 
obtained to improve the space at the 
side of St George’s Hospital; and wc 
may hope something will be done with 
the wasted patch in Dorset Street, near 
the C.N. office. Tubs provided by 
brewers have been sawn in two and 
painted by unemployed men, and 
Guides have promised to plant them 
with bulbs and to look after them. 

Three cheers for London Pride! Let 
us be proud. 


Continued from the previous column 

satisfactory, whereupon, though the 
car was outside its guarantee period, the 
makers undertook to fit a new set of brakes. 

They were fitted, and the car was at 
last efficient on the road, able to stop 
in time to save a life in case of need, 
able to pull up for a careless pedestrian, 
or for a road hog, or for any contingency 
that might present itself suddenly to 
the best of drivers. 

Wc do not know how many of the 
accidents are due to the fact that cars 
do not stop soon enough, but it must bo a 
considerable number, and wo ask Mr 
Hore-Bclisha, therefore, to find some 
means of making our motor industry, 
not 50 per cent but 100 per cent efficient, 
and to look to their brakes. 


SHALL WE GET GLASS 
FROM COAL? 

An Idea For the Future 

LIGHT OUT OF DARKNESS 

Treat coal in the right way and it 
becomes as clear as glass. 

This is one of the scientific accom¬ 
plishments of the Department of In¬ 
dustrial Research, which has found a 
new use for black coal tar. It has 
made from it a new material which can 
be handled in a lathe and transformed 
into a kind of artificial hard gum, as 
clear and transparent as glass, half as 
heavy, and apparently unbreakable. 

At the Cardiff Engineering Exhibi¬ 
tion were candlesticks, small boxes," 
salt cellars, and trays which arc the 
nearest approach to glass yet produced. 
These articles were all made by two 
amateur turners in the department and 
are both useful and beautiful. The 
glassy substance of which they arc made 
is slightly clastic, and if, when dropped 
on the floor, they do not bounce, at any 
rate they will not break. 

Another glassy "substance exhibited 
by Imperial Chemical Industries is also 
made from coal and has the curious 
property of being so like glass as to have 
the same refractive index. 

Sir Robert Horne recently said in 
Parliament that coal is the one asset on 
which the whole future prosperity 
of the country is based ; it all depends 
on what happens to the coal. 

These new inventions help to point 
out what can be done. 


THE LITTER LOUT’S 
WEDDING GIFT 

Wearing their familiar uniforms and 
turned-up hats the London dustmen 
were conspicuous figures along the pro¬ 
cession route at the Royal Wedding. 

The need for them was soon only too 
apparent. Keeping the route spotless 
was an easy part of their work. But 
when the crowd dispersed there was an 
unpleasant and surprising spectacle. 
One could hardly see the ground for 
litter. It was dirty-white with news¬ 
papers, crumpled up or in loose sheets, 
and there were sandwich papers, choco¬ 
late wrappings, and cigarette cartons by 
the thousand. 

Much of the glamour of the fairy-tale 
pageant, when the bride and bridegroom 
rode by in their golden coach over a road 
that was immaculately tidy, was taken 
away by the sight of so much ugliness 
and disorder after they had gone. 


FRIENDS OF ALL 

The Society of Friends have a welfare 
centre in Mount Street, Manchester, 
which illustrates their genius in looking 
after the destitute. 

A free barber helps the men to keep 
neat and clean. A room is set apart for 
boot repairing, leather at cost price, 
nails free. Of course substantial meals 
arc served daily, one of their number 
doing the catering with no loss to the 
centre. The men help'in all the work. 

They have a library grown to 400 
books and have enjoyed more than 100 
lectures this year. They learn many 
handicrafts, work successful allotments, 
and play cricket, tennis, and football. 
The football team played one from a 
works, and the match resulted in eight 
men getting work. 


12 BUSY MEN 

Twelve more unemployed British 
Legion men have found work. 

They arc helping to preserve the ruins 
of Bungay Castle, once the stronghold 
of the powerful Roger Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk, who built it in 1281. 

If it had not been for the enthusiasm 
of the Bungay people, who quickly 
raised enough money for the expenses, 
the work could not have been begun 
for some time, but the men have already 
started the restoration. 


WEAPONS OF DEATH 

Government and the 
Tralfic in Arms 

SHOULD THERE BE A 
STATE MONOPOLY? 

A Committee of the United States 
Senate recently elicited some startling 
facts relating to the international trade 
in arms. 

It was shown that the. sales of muni¬ 
tions of war had been pressed by methods 
of a very dubious character. This in¬ 
quiry lias been followed here by a 
demand for British investigation. 

The Government has consented to an 
inquiry. The private manufacture of 
and trade in armaments is to be investi¬ 
gated, the Commission or Committee 
presumably having power to send for 
persons and papers. 

Sir John Simon, the Foreign Secretary, 
told Parliament that the inquiry would 
be directed to the following points : 

Do improper dealings in arms take place, 
and if so, how could they be stopped ? 

Is it well to set up a State monopoly of 
the arms industry ? 

Will the abolition of the private 
munitions industry weaken us in time of 
war ? 

Is the present system of controlling 
the exports of arms by licence adequate ? 

Munition Millions 

It will be recalled that in the war the 
private munition firms utterly failed to 
meet the nation’s requirements, and 
that a great State department, the 
Ministry of Munitions, was formed to 
control and expand the industry. It 
did so well that when, in March 1918, the 
Fifth Army was overwhelmed and a 
vast amount of munitions captured by 
the Germans, the whole of the loss was 
made good with amazing promptitude. 

In the meantime, here is an estimate 
in round figures of the armaments 
expenditure of six nations in 1914 and 
now ; it is in millions of pounds : 



1914 

1934 

Great Britain .. 


115 

United States 

■ •• 19 

142 

France .. 


145 

Italy . 


77 

Japan .. 


5 «» 

Russia .. 


312 

Total .. 

■ • • 3 2 5 

*47 


All have made great increases save our 
own country, which, allowing for the 
rise in prices, has made small advance. 

This ^847,000,000 a year, devoted to 
good purposes, might eliminate the 
poverty which stalks in all these lands. 

THE FIRST BAN ON ARMS 
Supplies Stopped For the 
Chaco War 

This country has proved that example 
is better than precept in one important 
step toward disarmament. 

In May she declined to issue another 
licence for the manufacture of arms for 
the combatants in the Chaco War. and 
by August 3 the last shell contracted for 
had left our ports. 

Since that day we have had no share, 
direct or indirect, in the slaughter of a 
single Bolivian or Paraguayan soldier; 
and, what is more, we were able to tell 
the nations at the September Assembly 
of the League what wc had done and to 
persuade all other countries manufac¬ 
turing arms to adopt a similar embargo. 
The result was the first complete em¬ 
bargo of arms in history. 

We may have lost some easily-earned 
profit by our action, but wc gained the 
pride of a leadership in the cause of peace. 


C.N. WRITING TEST 

The judges have nearly finished their 
great task of choosing the best hand¬ 
writing specimens from among the many 
thousands of entries received, and it is 
hoped that it will be possible to make a 
definite announcement concerning the 
results next week, 
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NEW OIL GUSHER 
A new oil-well being bored nt 
Baku had reached a depth of 
4000 feet when oil gushed out 
und has been flowing at the rate 
of 1500 to 2000 gallons a day. 


TRANS-SIBERIAN AIRWAY 
A regular air service is being 
planned between Moscow and 
the coast ol the Bering Sen. 
Test flights arc to be carried 
out early next year. 


HARNESSING NIAGARA 
The Niagara hydro¬ 
electric authorities 
propose to harness still 
more power at the falls. 
They also have ascheme 
for diagonal weirs in the 
gorge to divert the 
current and prevent 
erosion. 


TLAN TIC 
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ANCIENT CULTURE 
A German expedition 
for the study of ancient 
culture has divided into 
three parties, two being 
in Abyssinia and the 
third having gone to 
north Arabia to copy pre- 
historic rock drawings. 


NEW HARBOUR FOR TRINIDAD 
A deep-water harbour is to be 
constructed at the Port of Spain, 
so that ships will be able to 
berth at a quay. At present 
passengers and goods are landed 
by small boats. 


ABYSSJNIA^ 

!■ iif - ' 


BERING 

SEA 


T1CER MOSQUITOES 
Parts of Bengal are 
suffering from a plague 
of unusually big mos¬ 
quitoes. They are known 
as tiger mosquitoes 
because their bodies, 
which arc at least an 
inch long, are striped. 


MOVING MOUNTAIN 
The side of a mountain 


a 

near Konish is slowly 


slipping down, und a 
number of villages in 
the valley are in danger 

of being overwhelmed. 


Roads have been blocked 


andcommunicationscut. 

■ V 


m 
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HOW TO PREVENT STORMS 
South Africa suffers from violent 
and frequent thunderstorms, and 
the Union Astronomer says this 
is due to hot air rising from the 
barren veld. He advocates the 
extensive planting of trees. 


ADVENTURE WITH A CROCODILE 
An 18-foot crocodile, attracted 
by a dog, crawled over a wood¬ 
man sleeping by the Norman 
River in Queensland. The wak¬ 
ing of the man frightened the 
crocodile back to the river. 


A REMARKABLE BILL 
Lord Melchett’s Scheme 
HOME RULE FOR THE 
WORKSHOP 

Lord Melchett has introduced into the 
House of Lords a remarkable measure 
called the Industrial Reorganisation Bill. 

The Bill seeks to enable the majority 
of producers in any industry to intro¬ 
duce and enforce schemes for promot¬ 
ing greater efficiency, eliminating waste¬ 
ful competition, and for facilitating the 
production and supply of the products 
of that industry. 

Before any such scheme becomes 
effective a National Industrial Council 
is to ascertain whether the industry 
in question is fit for independent 
reorganisation and whether the re¬ 
organisation can be made without detri¬ 
ment to other industries. 

TESTING MOTORISTS 
New Licences on Sufferance 

Under the Road Traffic Act motorists 
vi ho took out licences after April i last 
became subject to a driving test. 

Tests have not yet been made, but the 
Ministry of Transport has decided to 
set up an organisation for the purpose. 

All motorists licensed since April i, 
therefore, hold their licences on suffer¬ 
ance, and must prepare for the test. 
A fee will be charged to cover expenses. 

It is a common-sense step long over¬ 
due, which all motorists must respect. 


BELICONS 

By Peter Puck 

Iii these days when a young loon loses 
his own empty head he often seeks to 
destroy the much more useful head of a 
traffic beacon. To thwart him it has 
been decided to make Ironsides of this 
great army of glass Roundheads lining 
our streets, a truly Cromwellian stroke ! 

Wallsend has just lost its pet swan, 
known as Jalcc; its age was 25 and it 
had been in Wallsend Park 21 years. 


MASS HOUSES 
The Trade Too Small 

Much interest has been aroused by 
the Prince of Wales's suggestion that 
the idea of mass production could be 
applied to houses. 

While houses themselves must neces¬ 
sarily be produced where they stand, 
their parts can certainly be made in 
mass, and to a certain extent this is 
now done, but not satisfactorily. The 
standard window is well done, but the 
standard door is too often badly de¬ 
signed. Rows of houses may be seen 
whose standard frotjt doors are marvels 
of faulty construction. Even houses for 
the middle-class may be seen fitted with 
cheap, thin Canadian doors. 

There should be standardisation of 
kitchen needs. Sinks, coppers, cookers, 
and so on might be produced cheaply 
enough, yet be properly designed for use, 
and locks and other small fittings should 
bo strong and serviceable. 

It is important to turn to the question 
of materials and labour. 

If the campaign against slums and 
overcrowding is to be thorough the 
building industry and building material 
trades must be enlarged. There is a 
shortage of skilled workmen in relation 
to the nation’s needs. 


BETTER AND BETTER 

Our railways are showing signs of the 
turning of the tide. 

They have had a busy year, and during 
August and early in September there 
were more than 114 million passengers, 
an increase of over three millions com¬ 
pared with 1933. 

Journeys at reduced fares showed an 
increase of over two million, and at 
ordinary rates there was also an increase 
of more than a million journeys. Re¬ 
ceipts in the passenger traffic were 
£265,400 more than a year ago. 

In every department there were 
better receipts, and the tonnage of goods 
carried increased by over two millions. 


THE AMERICAN WINTER 
25 Million Downcasts 

Mighty schemes for the relief of the 
workless and destitute arc being pre¬ 
pared in America against the long winter . 

The unemployed, it is reckoned, are 
down to about 10,000,000. Including 
dependents, that means the destitution 
of some 25,000,000 men, women, and 
children. One in five of the American 
population needs help. Some 17,000,000 
have been officially relieved recently. 

To find jobs for 10,000,000 is President 
Roosevelt’s task. It is a heavy one, 
but he is encouraged by the election 
triumph of his supporters. 

A SCANDAL ENDING 
Sweep Tickets By Post 

Wc have already given details of the 
new Betting Act. 

It is now clear that even the attempt 
to purchase a single lottery ticket by 
post may be stopped. 

It is not a legal offence to send money 
and apply for a ticket, but if the Post 
Office knows of the letter it will be 
stopped. Similarly, if the letter escapes 
and a ticket is posted to England, the 
ticket may be intercepted. 

So the great hauls made in England 
by the Irish Sweep promoters will end, 
and all decent people will bo glad. 

ELECTRICITY AT HOME 
The Danger 

The advance of electricity is so rapid 
that whereas ten years ago 4339 million 
units were consumed the figure for the 
present year may exceed 12,000 millions. 

Fortunately the increased consump¬ 
tion has not been accompanied by an 
increased accident rate. 

In 1933 the reportable accidents 
included 91 fatalities, of which 21 
deaths occurred in homes. These were 
mainly 'due to portable appliances, 
which require exceptional care. 


£50,000 CHIMNEY 
Clearing the Air For Deptford 

Nearly 50 years ago Dr Sebastian de 
Ferranti erected in Deptford the first 
station from which the public could 
obtain electric current. 

Deptford is again a pioneer, for the 
London Power Company is now erecting 
there a huge chimney which it is hoped 
will overcome the smoke menace. Food 
has been spoiled and curtains ruined 
by the smoke produced at the Deptford 
West Station, and a Government Com¬ 
mittee has suggested that chimneys 
should be at least two-and-a-half times 
as high as the surrounding buildings. 
But the London Power Company is 
doing far more than the Government 
recommends ; its new chimney is 285 
feet high, and the smoke discharged 
from it even at that height will be clean. 

Connecting the boilers with the 
chimney arc two immense flues, tunnels 
wide enough to admit a coach-and-four. 
Passing along these the smoke will 
reach two rooms where it will be washed, 
and then in great towers at the base of 
the chimney it will be thoroughly 
scrubbed and have its sulphur removed 
leaving the chimney like steam. 

This chimney is costing about £50,000, 
and if necessary a second will be built 
at the same station. The walls are 
nowhere more than 10 inches thick, 
and most of the way only six inches ; 
but there are 37 tons of steel and 220 
tons of concrete in them. 


MISS YELLOW WINDOWS 

Wc have many flower names for 
people, and some names with hidden 
meanings ; for instance, we do not all 
know that Stella means a star, Hilda a 
warrior, and Winifred friend of peace. 

But even less, perhaps, do we realise 
the beauty behind Chinese and Japanese 
names until they have been translated. 
Now we know we shall not forget that 
Anna May Wong, the delightful actress 
whose Chinese name is Wong Liu Tsong, 
is Miss Frosted Yellow Windows. 
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Are We Bored ? 

-This, we are assured, is the 
A Age of Speed, by which 
seems to be meant the age of 
speed for speed’s sake. 

An increasing number of people 
are always running about. They 
have no destination, for as soon 
as they arrive they depart. 

The savage finds sufficient 
amusement in the living of his 
life. The civilised man divides 
time into work and leisure, and 
is too often careworn by the 
one and bored by the other. 

A thoughtful Medical Officer, 
Dr Christopher Rolleston of Rut¬ 
land, directs our attention to the 
association of boredom with 
modern mechanical amusements. 
In the Pacific Islands, he points 
out, the Melanesians declined 
when brought into contact with 
modernity ; they perished of a 
mechanically induced boredom. 
He does not mince his words 
when he says : 

Wc are losing the art of amusing 
ourselves. We fly to the ivirelcss to 
listen to programmes of insuffer¬ 
able imbecility. 

One part of this drastic utter¬ 
ance is true ; we are forgetting 
how to amuse ourselves, and 
increasingly demanding a con¬ 
tinuous supply of professional 
amusement. As for the B.B.C., 
we have to agree, with all our 
admiration for it, that it con¬ 
cedes too much to popular critics 
who, writing for the empty- 
headed, continually press for the 
broadcasting of imbecility ex¬ 
pressed in words and in noise 
alleged to be music. Apparently 
no joke is too silly, no patter too 
inane, for the microphone. 

To sing, to dance, to discourse 
sweet music, to talk, to read in 
books and in Nature, to play 
games at home and abroad, and 
above all to work happily and 
usefully—these are the proper 
and legitimate amusements of 
mankind. To be mere onlookers 
or hearers of supplied singing, 
dancing, and playing, and to 
avoid good work so far as can be 
contrived, is the road to boredom. 

Too much mass production in 
work and too much mechanical 
amusement in leisure—these are 
things that threaten civilisation. 
We must learn to make work an 
amusement, and amusement a 
change of agreeable occupation. 

There is a way, as we think. 
The mechanical side of work 
can be reduced by organisation 
to a small matter, leaving us 
time in which to pursue real 
arts and crafts, to fashion things 
of beauty, and to amuse each 
other by means of our cultured 
personalities. It is a way that can 
only be found through a liberal 
education that seeks to fit us not 
only to work but to live. 




The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world [ibom 7 my window) 

The Chance the Post Office What Next ? 

Throws Away Jt seems to be a fact that bread can 

have every sympathy with the be toasted by Hertzian waves, if 
complaint of Mr Geoffrey Harms- they arc short enough. Moreover, 
worth that it took him ten minutes to the toasting begins in the middle of 
find a post office with a microscopic the bread! 

sign outside it. From this to the baking of bread by 

We shall pass out of the world, wc short waves is a short step. Thus, we 
fear, without seeing even the beginning arc assured, we can get a perfect loaf, 
of one of our dreams—the dream of a free.from crust, as the inside would be 
lovely little post office in every village 
in our island. We have thousands of 
good post offices and thousands of 
bad ones, and one of the first things 
wc should do if wc were Dictator 
would be to build a fine one for every 
village. 

It would be good to look at and well 


done ” first. 


© 


When Wilt Thou Save the People? 

When wilt thou save the people ? 

O God of mercy, when ? 

Not kings and lords, but nations, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
Flowers of thy heart, 0 God, are they, 
Let them not pass, like weeds, away, 


organised as the nation’s own shop, a Their heritage a sunless day : 


little Office of State where wc could 
find out any public information we 
wanted to know, and where in no time 
wc should become familiar with all 
those wonderful services the Post 
Office is so ready to render us but so 
backward in telling us about. 

Our Post Office is one of the wonders 


God save the people! Ebenezer Elliott 
© 

Tip-Cat 

Needlework is said to be an aid to 
conversation. But you mustn’t 
lose the thread. 

El 

mail-van driver defied armed bandits. 
They found tlieir legs more useful. 

a 


of flic world, but it works very badly famous artist never paints Iris sitters 
in the countryside. 


© 

The Distressed Areas 
'Pue nation as a whole is deeply 
indebted to the Distressed Areas. 

Upon these districts arc concen¬ 
trated a great misfortune. Let us 
remember that in the past they made 
our modern wealth, yet they them¬ 
selves remained poor, with no proud 
monuments to mark their service. 
With Coal came Dirt and Death and 
Physical Deterioration, and now the 
poor are left unable to help each other. 

Seeing all this it is good news that 
the Government’s £2,000,000 is only 
a beginning, and we look forward to a 
rapid extension of the Fund to help 
these stricken people back to normal life. 

© 

In Memory of An Assassin 

Yugo-Slavia is appealing to the 
League for protection against 
assassins, and accusing Hungary of 
harbouring the men who killed King 
Alexander. 

This has led Mr H. L. Henderson, 
of New College, Oxford, to write : 

Might I suggest that Yugo-Slavia 
would strengthen her case against the 
encouragement of political assassina¬ 
tion before the League of Nations if she 
were to demolish the memorial at 
Sarajevo to the murderer whose action 
started the World War ? 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 
I 



full-length. He leaves them to draw 
their own conclusions. 

13 

Tue author who said he would not like 
to live on an arterial road would, of 
course, find it more 
comfortable in a 
house. 

0 

Some children are 
only happy when 
they are making some¬ 
thing. Especially 
trouble. 

□ 

An author gets his 
plots while walk¬ 
ing. Thinks them out. 
□ 

Somebody says the 
„ family aeroplane 
will soon be as common 
as the motor-car. We shall never know 
when a friend is going to drop in. 

□ 

'J'iie best servants, we are told, arc from 
the Welsh hills. But it is a come 
down for them. 

0 

A correspondent says he travels in 
anthracite stoves. Nice and warm. 
© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
The gardens opened for the Nursing 
Institute this year raised the 
record sum of £12,255. 

Yue cost of the League of Nations 
to everyone in England is about 


Why fast dyes 
do not run 


the cost of a cigarette a year. 

Whatever may be true as to the £5 notes are to be given to house- 
association of the Serbian Government wives in Leyton who have the 

of 1914 with the murder of Franz best-kept homes. 

Ferdinand and his young bride at Blackpool is seeking powers to stop 

Sarajevo, two wrongs never made a offensive shows. 

right, and it is high time the memorial JUST AN IDEA 

to the Sarajevo assassin was removed /[ s Robert Hichens says, there is 

by the Government which is now nothing in all the art of Rome worth the 

protesting against -assassination. touch of a hand that loves you. 


The Little Man in the 
Crowd 

Dy One of the Million 

\Y 7 e think the most good-tempered 
man in the great crowd at the 
wedding the other day was a little 
man selling chocolates. ' 

The world has not much to give 
these men in the way of material 
prosperity. They trudge for miles 
with their trays hanging from a 
strap round the neck, selling here 
a penny packet and there a twopenny 
one, and now and again a sixpenny 
one, so picking up a few farthings and 
halfpennies to accumulate into a 
few shillings at night, small reward 
for much labour. 

Our little man was plying with his 
tray in front of Buckingham Palace, 
walking up and down the pavement 
in the space which was narrowing 
all the time as the endless throng 
came on. In the throng came two 
women who, as they passed the choco¬ 
late man, upset his tray and went on 
without a word or a turn of the head. 

About 200 little . packets were 
scattered on the pavementj the strap 
of the tray was broken, and it seemed 
as if the little man’s stock-in-trade 
must be trampled down by the crowd. 

But no ; lie had still a little space, 
and he put down his tray, and with a 
few helping hands the packets were 
piled up in a heap while, without a 
word, the man knelt down to straighten 
things out. He took out His penknife 
and bored new holes in his broken 
strap. lie found some string and tied 
the strap together. Hole after hole 
he had to make; and there he knelt, 
with the crowd treading on his coat¬ 
tails for five minutes, ten minutes, 
twenty minutes, over half an hour ; 
then, his strap being safe again, he 
tidied up his little packets, put them 
in their places on His tray, and at last 
was standing up once more, carrying 
his little shop in front of him and 
going on his way with a smile. 

He had said not one ill-tempered 
word, but had chuckled merrily through 
it all; and he went on his way, trudging 
through the great crowds selling the 
packets that would make him a few 
shillings at the end of the day. 

We hope the two women had a good 
peep of the show, and we wish for 
them a little of the good nature of 
the chocolate man. 

. © 

Next To the Almighty 

Though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the Earth, 
so Truth be in the field we do in¬ 
juriously to misdoubt her strength. 
Let her and Falsehood grapple. Who¬ 
ever knew Truth put to the worse in 
a free and open encounter ? For who 
knows not that Truth is strong, next 
to the Almighty ? She needs no 
policies nor stratagems to make her 
victorious. Give her but room, and 
do not bind her when she sleeps. 

Milton 

© 

He best serves the State who 
raises, not the roofs of its houses, but 
the souls of its citizens. Epictetus 
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THE WHITE NATIONS 


Bricks On the Wing 


What of the New World, of North 
America, of South Africa, of Australia, 
of New Zealand ? In all these places 
children arc rapidly declining, as in so 
many parts of Europe. 

The latest news is from New Zealand. 
The report is that the Dominion’s birth- 
" rate has declined without interruption 
since 1920. In 1933 there were 24,334 
babies born (500 fewer than in 1932), 
and the birthrate was about 16 for every 
1000 of the population as against 17 
during the previous year. 

This means that New Zealand is not 
replacing her people, and her small 
population is thus threatened with anni¬ 
hilation. She has now, in her lovely 
islands, only about 1,500,000 people. 
New Zealand could only take men and 
women from us by draining the Mother 
Country of her best blood, our young 
and vigorous people. 

Whites and Blacks 


WILL THEY HOLD THE 
WORLD? 

Their Peoples Becoming 
Smaller and Smaller Yet 

THREAT TO CIVILISATION 

It remains to be. seen whether the 
nations of Europe will agree to live at 
peace ; but one thing grows more urgent 
while they quarrel. 

If the While Man does not mend his ways 
he will in each country defeat himself. 

In the C.N. we have continually 
to record, as news of the first import¬ 
ance, the falling-off of children. France, 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, Denmark; 
all these arc not renewing themselves. 
In each case the children born are not 
numerous enough to replace their 
parents. In other European countries, 
including Spain and Italy, the children 
are also falling-off in numbers, although 
the decline is not yet big enough to 
cause a fall in population, the replace¬ 
ment rates indicating future increases in 
population. Nevertheless, Mussolini is 
alarmed at the Italian birthrate decline, 
although it is so. much smaller than ours, 
and urges his people to save Italy from 
the fate that threatens so many Euro¬ 
pean countries. 

A Threat To New Zealand 


As with New Zealand, so with 
Australia, Canada, and South Africa. 

Canada is .failing, save in thg French 
region, where big families still appear. 
This leads Canada to hope for British 
migrants, but the fact is that we could 
only populate Canada by depopulating 
our island still further. 

South Africa is a most serious case. 
A handful of whites govern a multitude 
of natives. A South African Census 
Commission has forecast that, as things 
are going, in the absence of white 
migration, the blacks will outnumber 
the whites by four to one in 1951. 

The United States is also doomed to a 
declining population. unless she can 
gain immigrants. With Europe failing, 
America cannot hope to make increase 
in the future save by her own natural 
increase. The fall in the American 
birthrate shows that America is not 
likely to renew herself ; she, like our¬ 
selves, must decline in population unless 
she can obtain immigrants. At present 
she does not desire immigration ; in the 
future she may be unable to attract it. 

Grave Cause For Concern 

Yet the United States is very sparsely 
populated. Her people amount to only 
eight families to the square mile ! 

Thus, when we survey the world as a 
whole, we have the gravest cause for 
. concern; white civilisation cannot en¬ 
dure if white children are not born to 
succeed to the white inheritance. 

At present the 2000 million people of 
the world are only one in three white. 
If the ratio should become one in five 
or one in six the White will be con¬ 
quered, not by a foe but by himself. 


M r Hugh Campbell, General Manager 
of the Hazelton Brick Company in 
Pennsylvania,- has found a unique way 
to combine business with pleasure; 
he also adds interest and variety to the 
lives of the architects and contractors 
who buy his goods. 

Instead of sending a reply-paid card 
to his customers, soliciting orders, Mr 
Campbell delivers a pigeon in a cage. 
A card on the cage explains that the 
pigeon will carry orders slipped into his 
leg-band, and begs the client to note the 
time he releases the bird. These winged 
messengers travel at an average speed 
of 50 miles an hour, and only one out of 


every 150 messages sent is lost. Most 
of the customers of the Hazelton Brick 
Company are not more than 200 miles 
away, and a two-year-old bird covers 
this easily in four hours. Many of them 
carry messages more than 500 miles. 

Mr Campbell became interested in 
homing pigeons eight years ago, be¬ 
ginning with thirty birds, half-native, 
half-foreign. He begins training the 
young ones for flight when they are two 
months old. His losses usually occur 
during the training period. A trained 
bird is rarely lost. One of his pigeons 
won the National Championship, flying 
153 miles in 154 minutes. 


The Little Clown of the Treetops 


At home In Asia little loris spends all his life in the trees, creeping about only at night. 
He does not seem to havo a right way up, so we show him here in both positions. His 
name is derived from a Dutch word meaning a clown. 


Grace Darling Trees 


T he first Grace Darling tree has been 
planted in Battersea Park, close to 
the Thames, by Commander Strong of 
the Merchant Navy, within view of the 
bustling tugs and craft of all kinds. 

Sea Scouts, Rangers, boys from 
training ships, members of rowing clubs, 
holding aloft their sculls, were among the 
crowd who came to see the tree-planting. 

The little oak, which was sent by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan of Northumberland, 
was the first of hundreds which will be 
planted in British ports throughout the 
Empire during the next three years to 
commemorate Grace Darling. At the 
centenary on September 7, 1938, by 
which time it is hoped most of the 
trees will be- planted, they will all be 
dedicated together. 

Bronze tablets, telling the story of Grace 
and her father, will be placed on every tree. 


Chelsea Sea Cadets came by water 
to the ceremony in the lifeboat Herbert 
Joy. They and the crew, who wore 
oilskins and lifebelts, climbed up a rope 
ladder and were welcomed by stirring 
tunes played by the Dagenham Girl 
Pipers and the Barnardo Boy Pipers. 

It was a jolly scene and the enthu¬ 
siasm was contagious. Lighthouse- 
Keeper Mills was the first to throw into 
the hole a spadeful of earth, and when 
a Ranger, a rowing-girl, and others had 
helped to fill it up some stalwart life- 
boatmen stamped round the tree and 
left it firmly planted. 

At the end of the ceremony a basket 
, was opened and some carrier pigeons were 
released to carry the news to the world. 

It is to the Grace Darling League and 
the Green Cross Society that we owe the 
enterprise of planting these trees. 


NEWS FROM THE 
OYSTER SHELL 

MOTHER AND 
FATHER TOO 

Sending Out Into the Sea a 
Million Little Ones 

THE TOLL OF THE DEEP 

A strange life is that of the oyster. 
Dr Orton of Plymouth, who has spent 
much of his own life in learning all about 
it, has disclosed some of its surprises. 

The most astonishing thing he has found 
about it is that in its life it is first a male 
and then a female. 

When it is very, very young it has a 
fortnight’s freedom, swimming about in 
the water with its fairy-like paddles 
with nothing to do except find a home. 
Then it finds it has a shell, and humbly 
settles down to a sedentary life, lucky if 
it can attach itself to some solid object. 
On mud or soft sand it will perish ; on a 
slimy object it is nearly as badly off. 
But on hard clean rock, or even a clean 
old shell, it has a long life before it. 

Plenty To Think About 

It has nothing to do but eat and grow, 
no effort to make except to allow sea¬ 
water to strain through it, leaving 
behind the tiny food organisms which 
feed it. Nevertheless it must never 
forget to keep the two halves of its 
hard shell firmly shut. Crabs may 
try to break it open, starfish will 
swallow it whole, and by depriving the 
oyster of oxygen may compel it to 
open up, when again it is doomed. Or 
boring molluscs may destroy it, and 
other enemies may stifle it or starve it 
to death. If the oyster can think, it 
has plenty to think about. 

Above all it has to preserve the race. 
It has to see that many oysters grow 
where one grew before. Here it is that 
Nature, so careless of the single life, 
so mindful of the race, comes to its aid. 
It has given the oyster, in the midst ol 
its enemies, the unique power of breed¬ 
ing without leaving its shell. This is the 
discovery made by Dr Orton. 

What Observation Revealed 

A number of selected oysters were 
kept continuously under observation in 
such a way as to allow them to con¬ 
tinue their strange life without interrup¬ 
tion. A window was cut in the shell 
and the necessary products of the oyster 
were withdrawn and examined without 
causing damage or inconvenience to 
the animal inside. 

From these experiments it was made 
clear that the mature oyster is first a 
male. But within six weeks it may be 
a female, carrying within the shell' a 
million embryo oysters. 

The oyster’s eggs are fertilised within 
the body of the parent and kept there 
till they have reached the form of 
microscopic oysters. They arc not 
immediately thrust out into the bleak 
world of the open sea. 

The Oyster’s Last Enemies 

At first this living million is like a 
milky fluid. When it becomes dark, 
which is the first sign that the embryo, 
like its parent, is going to have a shell, 
it is blown into the water to fend for 
itself. This is the act of the parent 
oyster as a female, and for a time its 
last motherly act. This duty done the 
oyster becomes a male again, and for 
a year at least is neither father nor 
mother but merely a resting bachelor. 
It may remain in retirement till the 
following summer or the summer after, 
when again it resumes its double duty 
and prepares to send out another million 
oysters into the sea. 

Most of the million perish. Those 
whose fate it is to survive all their 
marine enemies spend four to five years 
of placid existence on the sea bottom 
before they are ready to come to table, 
and their last enemies, mankind, like the 
Walrus and the Carpenter of Alice in 
Wonderland, seek out the largest. 
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SNOW AND ICE 

POSSIBILITIES OF THEIR 
STUDY 

New Problems Concerning the 
Earth’s Climate 

WATCHING THE GLACIERS 

Himalayan glaciers can descend like 
avalanches on the valleys. 

They are being watched. Professor 
Kenneth Mason declares that the 
Yengutz Har glacier once swept down 
at the rate of three miles in eight days. 

One Indian villager, in awe-inspiring 
words, declared that “ It came down like 
a snake—quite steadily. We could see 
it moving. There was no noise.” 

The Slryok glacier’s habit is different. 
It forms an ice dam across the bed of a 
stream and encloses a natural reservoir 
nine miles long. When the glacier ice 
melts in spring the dam bursts and the 
waters flood the Indus over vast areas. 

From watching the glaciers observers 
have gone to calculating their flow and 
their culmination. By examining the 
records of the Shyok glacier they con¬ 
clude that it does its worst once every 
45 years, so there is not much to be 
feared till 1071. 

By that time science and engineering 
may have so far progressed that, from 
timing the glacier, steps may be taken 
to harness it. 

A Great Future 

What could no_t be done with a glacier 
lake containing thousands of millions of 
gallons of water if it were distributed at 
the right time in the right place ? 

These Himalayan glaciers afford new 
problems for those who study the Earth’s 
climate. The Swiss glaciers which move 
only a few yards a year, though the 
Aletsch can move forward two feet a 
day, have been nearly all steadily re¬ 
treating during the last sixty years. Their 
retreat has been taken by some geolo¬ 
gists to imply that Europe is in the last 
throes of a disappearing Ice Age. 

Other glaciers in other parts of the 
world, however, do not behave in the 
same way. Some in the north of North 
America appear to be retreating, though 
the Alaskan glaciers show no signs of it, 
and the Greenland ones, like volcanoes 
in Alaska and elsewhere, arc still active. 
Some travel forward G4 feet a day. 

From all this it is clear that the study 
of snow and ice has many possibilities 
still, and a great future, to which Arctic 
and Antarctic explorers will contribute 
a great deal. 

BUNHILL FIELDS 

Bunhill Fields is one of London’s .sacred 
places, for here lie Daniel Defoe, John Buhyan, 
and Isaac Watts. This note comes to us from 
one who has just been there. 

Now that John Wesley’s House has 
been restored and made beautiful we 
hope something will be done to bring 
beauty to the scene of desolation on the 
opposite side of the City Road. 

If anyone wants to have a fit of de¬ 
pression we should advise him to go to 
Bunhill Fields, The grass is unkempt. 
The shrubs are lanky and black with 
soot, there arc grim railings, and the 
innumerable neglected-looking tomb¬ 
stones are stained and dirty. 

Is it not more important in this built- 
over district to give Bunhill Fields to 
the living rather than to the dead ? 

If the memorials which have historical 
interest were left and the hundreds of 
others to unknown people were moved 
to the sides a beautiful open space could 
be made. 

The redeeming, feature of the place is 
in the trees, but the ugliness below dis¬ 
tracts the eye from their beauty. 

We believe the many Wesleyans who 
contributed so generously toward the 
restoration of Wesley’s House would be 
willing to help to make Bunhill Fields 
less of an eyesore if somebody would 
give them a lead. 


How Many Stars 
Do We See? 

One of the Surprises 
of the Sky 

Sir James Jeans, broadcasting the other 
night, reminded us that out of 200,000 
million stars we see only about 2000, It 
is a surprising fact worth looking into. 

O11 what R, L. Stevenson was fond of 
calling a clear night of stars many might 
think they saw millions. But if they 
were to make the attempt to count them 
they would find that they could seldom 
see more than 2000 at the same time. 

Those who have to make it their 
business to watch the stars through the 
night have counted more. One famous 
astronomer with exceptionally keen 
sight counted 4600 from an observatory 
in Germany; our friend Professor 
Pickering has counted 5719 from 
Jamaica; and a third 7756 from Cordoba 
in South America. Much depends on 
the air, and it has been estimated 
that if the atmosphere could bo wholly 
withdrawn fully 25,000 stars would be¬ 
come apparent to moderately good eyes. 
First-Magnitude Stars 

A lens of over five inches, such as many 
amateur astronomers afford, raises the 
number to 7,000,000. 

Needless to say the astronomers are 
not satisfied with counting the stars. 
They very early began to classify them 
according to their brightness, which they 
rather misleadingly spoke of as their 
magnitude. 

There arc ten stars of the first magni¬ 
tude in the northern hemisphere and ten 
in the south, though they are by no 
means equally bright. Sirius, the 
brightest, is 14 times as bright as 
Regulus, and Vega more than twice as 
bright as Aldcbaran. Vega Capella and 
Arcturus arc about equally bright. 

A Thousand Millions 

; Stars of the second magnitude arc the 
seven stars of the Plough, and some of the 
most vivid gems in the constellations of 
Perseus and Cassiopeia’s Chair ; and the 
rough rule is that stars of any one 
magnitude are rather less than three 
times as bright as the one next in order. 
Stars of the sixth magnitude are the 
faintest that ordinarily can be seen. 

The other rough rule about them is 
that there is a fairly constant increase 
in the stars with each successive magni¬ 
tude, so that the number Of one magni¬ 
tude is between three and four times 
greater than that of the next brighter 
magnitude. 

At the present time great telescopes 
bring into vision stars of the 18th 
magnitude. If the rule of increase held 
good we ought to arrive at a total of 
1400 millions of stars. Those brought 
out by photographic plates would still 
further increase this number. Actually, 
it is not the case, for the law breaks 
down after the 13th magnitude, and 
1000 millions of stars is the highest 
number that can be brought by any 
means before our eyes. 

How Stars Are Counted 

Nearly fifty years ago all the observa¬ 
tories of the world combined to make a 
photographic star-map of the heavens. 
Each observatory takes a special region 
and makes a number of photographs of 
it. On these photographs, carefully 
measured and compared, the astronomi¬ 
cal calculators mark and determine the 
places of the stars appearing there as 
points of light. 

It is a tedious business. The calculator 
sits with a little instrument on which 
with one hand he presses a button as 
he passes the star plate in review under 
a microscope with the other. The 
instrument keeps the count for him. 
By this way of counting more than two 
million stars were recognised before the 
war, and many more since, 


Oil From rubber? 

A New Idea 

While the world is being scoured for 
oil the Fuel Research Board suggests 
that there may be oil wells in rubber. 

That astonishing chemical process 
called hydrogenation, which can convert 
oils into fats, has been employed to 
extract motor spirit from rubber. It is 
not a simple or cheap process and it 
requires the introduction of hydrogen 
at a temperature of 750 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit, so that we can well believe it would 
not be profitable unless rubber was at a 
very low price. 

The motor spirit obtained is in weight 
half that of the rubber treated. 

By a variation of the process a rather 
poor lubricating oil can be obtained, but 
this only weighs one-eighth of the rubber. 
From this it is clear that this artificial 
spirit will not yet compete with the 
natural product. But if rubber goes 
down far enough in price, or up far 
enough in quantity, who can tell what 
will be the future of a still further 
improved process ? 


. LAST OF GARIBALDI’S 
THOUSAND 

News has come to hand of the death 
at 91 of Egisto Sivelli, the last of the 
followers of Garibaldi who took part in 
the famous campaign in Sicily. 

Garibaldi found Italy in disunited 
fragments under various rulers, the 
people longing to be free and united into 
one nation. The rulers held their own by 
terror, oppression, and imprisonment. 

Therefore when Garibaldi appeared 
with his Thousand Volunteers he seemed 
likely to carry all before him. He had a 
marvellous success, but it was only years 
later that his dream was fulfilled. 

Until recently Sivelli had served as 
lieutenant in the picturesque Bersaglieri. 
He was only 17 when he escaped from 
his father’s house and joined the 
beloved leader. 


AN M.P.’S PULPIT 

We hear that one of our Members of 
Parliament was preaching not long ago 
in one of Methodism’s smallest arid 
queerest chapels. 

On the bank of the River Lyner, near 
Callington in Cornwall, there is a queer 
little building known as Marsh Gate 
Chapel. It was a wayside cottage, or 
perhaps a couple of cottages, before it 
became a place of worship. 

There are two Specially queer things 
in this little place, and the pulpit is one 
of them. Floor space is severely limited, 
so the preacher has to deliver his sermon 
standing in what used to be the cottage 
fireplace, and must take the place of a 
fire in keeping the congregation warm. ■ 

The other queer thing is the gallery, 
which used to be a bedroom. Then stairs 
led up to it, but now the only means of 
access is a ladder, which is taken away 
as soon as the worshippers are in their 
places. They are prisoners until ‘the 
service is over and the ladder is put back. 

BY THE FIRE THIS WINTER 

The Fireside Book. By Arthur Stanley. 
Gollancz. 7 s 6A. 

We are quite sure that if we could 
have a bedside tour of England we 
should find hundreds of copies of Arthur 
Stanley’s Bedside Book ready to be 
picked up there at any moment; now 
Mr Stanley has made for us another 
miscellany of good things which he calls 
his Fireside Book. 

As we are supposed to have more time 
for reading at the fireside than in bed we 
have here a fine collection of poems and 
passages longer than those in the Bed¬ 
side Book, but chosen and arranged 
in ten groups with that touch of clever¬ 
ness and sympathy which distinguishes 
Mr Stanley’s anthologies. 

“ Please you draw near,” as Prospero 
says, and with this book by your fire on 
any winter’s night you will be a wretched 
fellow indeed if you are bored 1 


KEMAL ATATURK 

PERFECT CHIEF OF HIS 
PEOPLE 

The Man Who Has Led 
Turkey To the New Age 

NEW YEAR NAMES FOR ALL 

That remarkable man Kemal Pasha, 
President of the Turkish Republic, has 
had yet another significant name con¬ 
ferred on him. 

He was originally Mustafa, the child 
of a Turk of small means; and Mustafa 
is one of the commonest of Turkish 
names. At a military school lie did so 
well in mathematics that his teacher 
dubbed him Kemal, which means perfect. 

He lived to lead his people in revolt 
against’a dictated Peace Treaty and to 
secure for them a negotiated and honour¬ 
able peace. So the New Turkey came to 
life, and the Old Turkey ended. Mustafa 
Kemal became by acclamation the 
Ghazi Mustafa Kemal. The title Gliazi 
means Victorious. 

The Ghazi, wielding the powers of a 
loved dictator, proceeded to modernise 
Turkey, to unveil the women, abolish 
the fez, Latinise the alphabet, recon¬ 
struct the language, and establish great 
industries. 

Surname For Every Turk 

The latest reform is that every Turk 
must find a surname by New Year’s 
Day. The Parliament has set the ball 
rolling by bestowing yet another name 
on the Ghazi. He becomes Ataturk, 
which means Chief Turk. 

So in future we are to call him Ghazi 
Kemal Ataturk, the Victorious and 
Perfect Chief of his People. It is a 
proud name, borne by one of the world’s 
most notable'men. 

One thing at least we can learn from 
Turkey : it is that tradition and ancient 
cristoiri need not deter us from doing 
any great thing that needs to he done. 
It lias been too hastily assumed that the 
masses of a people are unwilling to adopt 
new ideas.'; 

Courts have been set up to help the 
Turks to find good surnames. As tilings 
arc, there is great confusion, and sur¬ 
names have become a necessity. Turks 
are choosirigThe names of ancestors or of 
battles or of birthplaces, but approval 
has to be obtained in cacli case. Pre¬ 
sumably.; there will be due registration. 

K . - - - .- 

THE JOB NO ONE WANTED 

A 'man soldered two dozen fish-hooks 
into a cake tin;, and as a result scores of 
people will find regular work in Lincoln¬ 
shire and Cambridgeshire. 

The machine which was evolved from 
the spiked cake tin is a dried pea sorter. 

' It was invented by Mr Rex Horsfield, 
arid it is quite simple. All damaged peas 
have a hole in them, and this hole will 
be found by one of the ’ spikes if the 
machine is rotated. Then the spiked pea 
is carried to the top of the rotating 
cylinder, and a brush removes it. .' 

How simple, when someone else has 
invented it ! 

Now that dried peas can be sorted at 
'the rate of 115 pounds an hour it will be 
once more worth while to plants many 
acres in Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire. 

Lately most peas have been grown, 
dried, and sorted abroad for the English 
market, because labour is cheaper in 
Central Europe, and English people 
hate the monotonous work of sorting 
peas. It is a strain on the eyes, and after 
a few hours the human sorter makes 
mistakes. After a few days, in five cases 
out of six, he gives up the job. 

Now that there is an infallible pea 
sorter we shall grow our own peas for 
drying, as we used to do some 30 or 
40 years ago. 

A MAN AND HIS LION 

. A man summoned at Liverpool for 
not having paid his rates declared that 
his only asset was a lion. The magistrate 
told the collector to distrain on the lion. 
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The Solemn Thing In Life’s Most Holy Temple 



Here we continue our survey of the 
manifold evidences that are to he found 
of the Mind that runs through Nature’s 
Kingdoms and go on to consider the mar¬ 
vellous mechanism Mind has built for 
itself in Man. 

If we could spcalc of affection in the 
' animal kingdom we should hardly ex¬ 
pect to find it in wasps and crocodiles ; 
and yet with their intelligence is some¬ 
thing touched with the glow of emotion. 
The crocodile buries its eggs in the hot 
sand, comes out and taps the ground, 
and when the young cry out scrapes 
the sand away and introduces them to 
the world. The solitary wasp, living 
for the future of the race, stores up 
before it dies food-for the unborn that 1 
it will never see. 

Gallantry of the Stickleback 

We find it everywhere, the patriotism 
of the lower race. The chapter of natural 
history which tells of the gallantry 
of the stickleback and the devotion of 
the whale in defence of their young is 
one of the most 
beautiful that 
can be written, 
and it can be 
multiplied a 


thousand times.. Men waited ages for 
news of life in the Antarctic regions, and 
when it came at last it was the old, 
old story of a mother’s devotion to her 
children. What is there in the whole 
realm of Nature more touching than the 
wonder of the emperor penguins and 
their eggs ? They stand for weeks during 
the long Antarctic night with the egg 
between their feet, keeping it warm, and 
the parents share the. patient task 
between them, faithful witnesses to that 
mysterious porter which reaches every¬ 
where, deep into the innermost, far 
unto the outermost. 


"Throughout the range of all Life’s 
kingdoms we have seen conscious¬ 
ness, sensitiveness, Mind; let us seek this 
solemn thing in Life’s most holy temple, 
i The daily miracle of our mind is a 
familiar thing. The fact that you can 
think and know and understand, can 
anticipate tomorrow and remember 
yesterday, is commonplace enough, but 
it is the solemn wonder of the Universe 
that you can do these things. We 
may give a minute or two to the 
marvellous mechanism Mind has built 
for itself inside our bodies. 

The Marvels of the Human Brain 

For this machine on which life 
depends is in every sense a separate 
living thing. It lias an existence of its 
own apart from you ; it does a million 
things a day that you know nothing of ; 
but the truth is more mysterious even 
than that, for a human body is not one, 
but many living systems. It is like a 
continent with many nations on it, 
each nation with many towns, each town 
with many roads ; and crammed 
into these nations and towns and 
roads are myriads of separate lives 
and tnovements, all working in 
perfect harmony to a perfect end. 


The instrument of Mind is the human 
brain, and the nerve cells of the brain, 
sometimes only a three-thousandth of 
an inch across, may have within them 
thousands of particles of living matter, 
linked up with a network of living threads 
which seem to throb through it much as 
the electric current throbs through a 
telegraph system. 

Along these threads runs every sensa¬ 
tion experienced in the outside world, 
arriving at last in the brain, the seat of 
power in every living creature, where 
feelings and thoughts and sensations are 
gathered and assembled and controlled. 


as if in an office a man had charge 
of a million departments, and dealt 
instantly and infallibly with them all. 

The building-up of this mental in¬ 
strument goes on like the building-up 
of any other instrument, but with this 
difference, that some unseen power 
controls it. Mind is not to be defeated. 
We may take the cells of an embryo 
in its early stages and disarrange them, 
but the structure will develop in a 
normal way. We upset the mechanism, 
we may think we have put a spoke in 
the wheel, but Life goes on with its 
work as if nothing had happened. 

Could anything be more wonderful 
than the way in which the resources of 
the body come to our aid in time of 
need ? The body makes special blood 
cells just when they are wanted—then 
and at no other time. That is to say, 
it creates an army to defend-itself against 
attacks. It gives a man new physical 
strength in a sudden crisis. 

Source of New Moral Strength 

But equally true is it that the body 
gives a man new moral strength in time 
of need. When a great fear seizes a man 
the body brings him strength. We all 


know that a frightened man can run 
faster because he is frightened ; we all 
know that a man can develop amazing 
cunning in a desperate situation ; we 
all know men behave with superhuman 
courage in the face of sudden danger. 

It is part of the mysterious working 
of the human body. When our soldiers 
went over the top in France every man 
was at the height of his powers ; every 
man had a partner of whom he may have 
little guessed, for his body came to his 
aid in that dread hour, and the emotion 
aroused in him by the sense of danger 
set to work bodily powers which 


created new supplies of sugar, the store 
of which was suddenly increased, giving 
him new vitality. All unknown to him 
a new power had come into his life. 

From now till the end of our Jives we 
could sit and read of the wonder of our 
bodies and not exhaust it. We may 
leave it hero with this thought: that if, 
in the place of this mysterious power 
within our frame, we had a conscious 
partner all through life, knowing us 
thoroughly, intimate with all our moods, 
understanding all our needs, able to 
control us and direct us, we should not 
be better for it; he could do no more. 

Mind Finds Its Throne 

A nd now there emerges from all this 
mystery of the universal Mind the 
greatest truth of all for us. 

It is in man that Mind has reached its 
highest expression. 

Let us see how Life built a temple for 
Mind, how the power that was to trans¬ 
form the world found its throne in man. 

Three mighty chapters, of the uplifting 
of mankind we have to understand. 
The lowly creature living in trees and 
caves was to throw off the yoke it had 
borne from its creation, was to pull 
itself erect, to clvango 
its forefeet into bands, 
and to win the power of 
speech. There was to 
come upon the Earth a 
creature whicli could 
stand, and sling a stone, 
and speak. It was all in 
the Book of Nature then 
unfolding; we can read 
it in tlie everlasting wit¬ 
ness of the human body. 

From the creeping 
life of the ocean bed to 
the beautiful life of a 
little child we see Mind 
making its way: by laws 
that never fail, by ways 
that no man knows, 
impelled by a power 
beyond our understand¬ 
ing, Mind climbs ever 
upward. We find it first 
behind the mighty 
masses of the Earth 
itself, the boundless 
heavens, the sweeping 
winds and storms, and 
the rolling seas. We find 
it then in that marvel¬ 
lous kingdom of plants 
which live their silent 
lives of service on the 
spot where they were born, yet yield their 
offspring for generations untold to grow 
and spread and cover the Earth. 

And then into the animal world it 
conies ; now it is climbing to its great 
seat of power. We see it in the fishes that 
first come ashore with the tides ; in the 
reptiles that creep about the swamps 
and marshes and inhabit the rivers ; 
in dragons that fly and in the birds that 
sing the first songs heard on Earth ; 
and at last we see Mind groping its way 
through the terrible forerunners of the 
animal kingdom. 

continued on page 11 
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NATURAL EVENTS 
OF NEXT WEEK 


Although many redshanks are only summer visitors a number 
make their \yinter homes among the tidal Hats of the SouthCoast 


The last of the house mice now come out of the cold seeking 
winter quarters in outhouses, barns, and elsewhere 


Now the ash is quite bare we can notice the way in which its 
branches reach upward 
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The Children . 


Common purple seaweed, or 
porphyra, is found among 
rocks nearly all the year round 


Christmas rose is a welcome 
flower which blossoms when 
few others are to be seen 


Our friend the robin .now 
■omes to the house for food 


The pretty little siskin is a 
winter visitor to England 


Sir Hamo Thornycroft’s beautiful s 


Do Our Taxe 
Wealth of 

It is ivorth while to understand the great 
questions . which come before the nation 
from time to time. One is the question of 
the taxing of capital which we call the 
Estate Duties. Does it reduce our. 
national wealth ? This • is what . our 
Economic Contributor has to say about it. 
/"Ane of the chief ways by which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer fillip 
the National Purse is by taxing estates 
on the death of their owners. This has 
been done for many years, and in the 
last financial year the Estate Duties 
yielded ^85,270,000. 

These duties arc called Death Duties 
because they are levied on the property 
of the dead. No dead person’s estate 
can be legally distributed unless the 
duties are paid. m 

The Death Duties are three in number; 
the Estate Duty, levied on the entire 
property left by the deceased; the 
Legacy Duty of 10 per cent paid in 
addition by the person who is left a 
legacy out of the estate ; Succession 
Duty up to 5 per cent, paid in addition 
by the natural heir to the estate. 

The Biggest Tax 

Small estates up to ^100 arc not taxed 
at all. /300 pays 30s; /500 pays 50s; 
^1000 pays 3 per cent, or ^30; £ 50,000 
pays 15 per cent, or ^7500 ; ^1,000,000 
pays 40 per cent, or ^400,000. 

The biggest tax is reached at 
£2,000,000. Such an estate has to pay 
out a half, and then, in addition, there 
are the Legacy and Succession Duties.' 

Some people argue that this form of 
taxation decreases the amount of capital 
in use. It is obvious that if a man knows 
that his fortune will be diminished by a 
fourth or a half after he is dead he is not 
so likely to save; but there is no sign 
that the heavy duties have diminished 
fortunes generally, if we take the 
average. In the average of four years); 
from 190510 1909,the estates that passed 


The Story of Ten Thousand Years 

The Rise of Napoleon 


Let us .glance this week very briefly at 
the chief happenings in the world between 
the time of Louis the Fourteenth and the 
rise of Napoleon. 

etween 1739 and 1763 there were 
two great wars which changed the 
history of the world, all the great nations 
of Europe taking part in them. The 
outcome was, in the first place, that the 
kingdom of Prussia, which had hitherto 
been but one of the lesser States, became 
one of the greatest under Frederick the 
Great; and, in the second, that Russia 
was beginning to play an important 
part in European affairs. For in old 
days Russia, for all its size, had been a 
nation apart, weak and divided ; but 
Peter the Great had set it in order and 
wrought it to a new strength. 

Of much greater account even than 
this was what befell the British and 
the French (for by now Scotland had 
been united with England in the one 
kingdom of Great Britain), chiefly in 
India and in America. In both, at the 
end, France had no more power, for 
we had taken Canada from her, so that 
in all North America the British had no 
rivals; and in India we had succeeded, 
while France had failed, in setting up 
a great dominion. So there began the 
British dominion in the East. 

The Mighty Moguls 

In speaking of India we must go back 
a little. For 200 years, since the time 
of Henry the Eighth, a mighty Moham¬ 
medan Power, whose emperors are com¬ 
monly called the .Moguls, had ruled over 
the greater part of India, though the 
Mohammedans were far fewer than the 
people of the Hindu religion. Soon 
after the 18 th century began this 
empire was breaking up, and the 
governor of each great province was 
really an independent king. Then, 
though there were few enough either of 
FrenchorBritish in India, the French saw 
that, if they could get rid of the British, 
they might first get great power at one 
or another of the native Courts, and then 
it would be no impossible task for French 
armies to set up an empire in India. 

But when French and British came to 
blows it was the British who turned out 
the French and won the lordship of two 
great provinces, Bengal and Madras. 
And after that they had to go on adding 
province after province to their domin¬ 
ions, as one after another of the native 
rulers tried to win lordship for them¬ 
selves and overthrow the British power. 

American Independence 

However, in America the British lost 
as well as gained by having no rivals. 
The British colonists, seeing that they 
no longer needed the help of the Mother 
Country to defend them from the 
French, saw no reason cither why they 
should not govern themselves, instead of 
having to obey the Mother Country 
whether they would or no. The British 
Parliament strove to force its own will 
upon the colonies, paying no heed to 
their protest. So the colonists at last 
took up arms and declared themselves 
an independent nation; and, being 
helped by the French, they had the 
better of the struggle, and parted them¬ 
selves from the British Empire and 
became the United States of America, 
The Canadians, though nearly all French, 
would not join with them, being well 
satisfied with British rule. 

After the war many of the colonists 
who had remained loyal to the British 


flag went from the United States into 
Canada. But the real reason why the 
British race, though not the British 
Crown, rules all North America and 
India to this day is that the might of 
the British Navy made it impossible for 
the French (even if they had tried) to 
send armies over the sea to fight tliem 
either in the West or in the East, while 
the British themselves could send troops 
at their will. 

There was now coming in Europe 
another event which has changed the 
world, the French Revolution. While 
in our own islands the people had long 
before won a measure of freedom and 
equal laws, in most of Europe, and 
especially in Franco, the people had no 
share in the government; and, what was 
worse, the few people who owned land 
were allowed by the laws to oppress the 
many who did not; and it was not the 
rich, but the poor, who had to pay the 
cost of war and all the extravagances of 
the Court. 

The French Revolution 

At first they began to demand only 
that the will of the people should decide 
the laws, and that the laws should be 
just and equal. But the hatred became 
so bitter between the ruling classes and 
the common people that the ruling 
classes were overthrown by the angry 
people, who suffered themselves to be 
led by fierce and cruel men. The mob 
compelled the nobles to march in 
procession singing the revolution song; 
and they slew hundreds of men and 
women whom they counted as aristo¬ 
crats in the cause of what they called 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity; 
their king and queen also they slew, and 
they - called on the other nations of 
Europe to overthrow monarchs and 
aristocrats and set up republics. “ To 
the kings of Europe,” said one of the 
leaders, “we will fling down the head of 
a king as the gage of battle.” 

The Austrian Emperor, for lie could 
no longer be accounted Emperor of 
Germany, and the King of Prussia, 
and other kings threatened to overthrow 
the new French Republic ; and when it 
seemed certain that the Republic meant 
to do for France what Louis the Four¬ 
teenth had tried to do, and perhaps 
more. Great Britain joined in. 

Napoleon and Nelson 

The British were mighty by sea ; but 
the French armies were mighty by land, 
and their generals were better than those 
of the allies fighting against them. 
Very soon a young man named Napoleon 
Bonaparte proved a greater general than 
any, and led the French armies to victory 
after victory. But by sea the British 
fleets, led by Admiral Nelson, broke the 
French fleets to pieces. 

Then Bonaparte overturned the re¬ 
publican government of France, and 
made himself the absolute ruler, at first 
by the title of First Consul, much as 
Cromwell had been made Lord Protector 
in England ; and then he took for him¬ 
self the title of Emperor as Napoleon 
the First, claiming that he and not the 
Austrian emperor was the true successor 
of Charlemagne. He brought Italy and 
half Germany under his sway, and 
forced Austria and Prussia to do his 
will, but he could not make Britain 
or Russia yield to him ; especially after 
Nelson had destroyed his fleets in the 
great Battle of Trafalgar. 

continued next week 
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;s Reduce the 
the Nation ? 

| at death were officially valued at 
^279,000,000. In 1932 the estates that 
passed were worth ^467,000,000. 

. The truth is that the State must get 
revenue with which to carry on govern¬ 
ment. If not by Estate Duties, wc 
should have to raise more money by the 
Income Tax, or through heavily taxing 
I the common necessaries of life. Thus 
we should hit the very poor in propor¬ 
tion to their poverty. Chancellor after 
Chancellor therefore continues the Estate 
Duties as a convenient instrument 
chiefly hitting the heirs of the rich and 
very rich. 

The Monopoly of Wealth 

■ The Government does not take a share 
I of the actual estate of the dead, whether 
land or houses or shares. It demands 
icash, and this compels the heirs of estates 
to sell part of them to get the ready 
money to pay the duties. So land and 
j other property is forced into the market, 
j and this tends to keep down the prices 
iof the things sold. 

• One argument for Estate Duties is a 
' social one, and it was once well expressed 
* by a President of the United States, Mr 
Taft, who put it thus : 

Let the State pass inheritance laws which 
shall require the division of great fortunes 
! among the children of descendants, and shall 
not permit the multi-millionaire to leave his 
fortune in a mass. Impose a heavy graduated 
inheritance tax enabling the State to share 
largely in the proceeds of such accumulations 
of wealth, which would hardly have been 
brought about save under its protection and 
, aid. Thus gradually the concentration of 
wealth in one or few hands will be neutralised, 
and the danger to the Republic obviated. 

What Mr Taft had in mind was the 
undoubted dangers to society which 
arise from the monopoly of the mass of 
fvealth by a limited class. America has 
ever since Mr Taft spoke increasingly 
fplt those dangers, and the result of it 
ifi seen far and wide today. 


Familiar Sights of Our New World 

The Man Up There in the Bucket 


'T’here he goes in a bucket dangling 
from a crane, looking like a fly as. 
the tremendous ladder of steel slowly 
swings to deposit him on the skeleton 
framework of the new skyscraper. 

From the pavements the people watch 
him climb along the girders, a fly still, 
and wonder what he will be doing next. 
Sometimes he straddles a girder as the 
crane lifts it with an almost human 
touch into its place, and then the 
watchers turn dizzy at the thought of 
how much dizzier he must feel. 

A Fascinating Sight 

Does he ? We think not, though the 
girders rise in ever-soaring squares on 
the skeleton of steel, till the girder man 
works nearer the clouds than the first 
steel cranes which lifted him and his 
material. lie may go higher than a 
church steeple, higher than the Nelson 
Column, but it seems all the same to 
him. From an office window we have 
watched him closer at hand as he helped 
to raise the huge castle of concrete and 
white tiling which towers far above our 
own modest fourth storey. He and his 
mates were a fascinating sight when they 
were working on the girders the cranes 
had swung in position. The girders had 
to be riveted together; the men went at 
it as if they had been on the ground. 

They had with them a sort of black¬ 
smith’s forge with bellows to blow the 
coal and coke into a blaze. In this they 
made the rivets and bolts red hot and 
then threw them to the man higher up. 
A rcd-liot rivet is an awkward thing to 
throw, a perilous thing to drop. The 
man below, heavily gloved, seized it in 
a pair of tongs and skyed it to the man 
above, who caught it in a bucket. A 
moment more and it was in place, and 
the pneumatic riveter got to work and 
hammered it home , with a rattling 
stammering fury. 

These are the things seen when the 
steel-framed skyscraper goes up and up, 
but they arc only a thousandth part of 
the labour spent on these fortresses of 
modern industry. There is the iron to 
be dug from the mine, the steel to be 
forged, the stone to be quarried, the 
concrete and bricks to be moulded. 
There arc the foundations to be dug. 
In New York, the home of the tallest sky¬ 
scrapers, one taller than the Eiffel Tower, 
they canbuild on a bed-rock of granite. In 
London, with its bed of clay, underground 
water always threatens the foundations. 
The skyscraper has to be raised on piles. 

Peter the Great built his St Peters¬ 
burg on wooden piles. The builders of 


Winchester Cathedral had to do the 
same. .At a new great building raised 
at Westminster by the Thames the 
piles are steel-framed cases filled with 
cement; they are 14 feet square, they 
average a depth of 30 feet, and 1300 
piles were driven in. No pneumatic 
riveter could thrust these to their place. 
One pile was hammered in with 2500 
blows on the pile-driver. They were 
bound together in steel-capped clusters 
each warranted to bear 1000 tons, for 
the weight of the building above them 
was to be 150,000 tons. A number of 
skyscrapers could produce for our won¬ 
derment figures more astonishing than 
these. The tallest of all, the Empire State 
Building of New York, is double that 
weight of stone, steel, and other mate¬ 
rials. The steel alone weighs 60,000 tons. 

But the task of the men higher up in 
raising them is more enthralling than 
these numerals. As soon as the founda¬ 
tions are ready the steel frame goes 
up. The pipes and conduits move up¬ 
ward with the steel work, the concrete 
flooring and the tiling comes on the 
heels of both. All the construction is 
worked out beforehand so that the steel 
man, the stone man, the bricklayer, the 
tiling man, the electric light man, even 
the telephone man, shall keep none of 
the others waiting. The cooperation 
planned in the beginning is carried out 
to the end till the last tile has been laid, 
the last heating panel put in position, 
the last electric light turned on. 

Indomitable and Unafraid 

Up and up and up it all goes, never 
ceasing. The steel girders forged in the 
Bessemer furnaces arc fed to the cranes. 
Four days after they have left the fires 
they are riveted in place. Close behind 
the riveters come the masons, and the 
cranes have raised the blocks of stone 
and concrete to await them. Joiners 
and glaziers and tilers and metal-workers 
arc all marshalled to the moment. Miles 
of wire are laid down; thousands of 
electric bulbs are fitted. All this is the 
ordered task of the thousand workmen 
who hammer at it day and night. The 
happy ending depends on the liighcr-up 
men (who sit low down), the brain¬ 
workers in their offices, the constructors, 
engineers, and architects to begin with, 
and the humble riveter on the girder, 
without whose courage, skill, and en¬ 
durance it could never be completed. 
But who shall cease to wonder at these 
men now so familiar in our streets, these 
men of the heights, yet with indomitable 
hearts and unafraid ? 


The Place of Mind in God’s Creation 


continued from page 9 
But Mind has never turned back ; it 
has never been beaten ; and today it is 
master of all the Universe we know. 

We need go no farther than the Bible 
for the witness to the place of Mind in 
God’s Creation. In the beginning was 
the Word, says the opening of the Gospel 
of St John ; but the original Greek for 
Word means reason and speech, or 
mind and the expression of mind, so that 
it served to suggest Mind expressing 
God in the world. So we may read the 
opening words of St John : 

In the beginning was mind, and the 
mind was with God, and the mind was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God ; 
all things were made by it, and without it 
was not anything made that was made. 


We may talk of Mind, one of our poets 
has said, as the mediator between 
God and man. How Mind has conquered, 
the marvellous mechanism it has built 
up for itself throughout the animal 
kingdom, is a long tale to tell, but one 
fact will help us to understand it. 

Mind, in those early days, took two 
seconds to travel through the physical 
frame of the lord of the Earth ; today the 
lord of the Earth can send a sensation 
round the planet in less time than that. 

Mind has come into its own. It 
dominates the living world. It moves 
and moulds and changes matter to its 
will. It is the instrument chosen by 
God Himself for the carrying on and 
building up of Human Evolution. 
continued next week 


SCIENTIFIC AND 
MECHANICAL 



When the roads become too crowded the German inventor 
of this car can drive it on the water, where it has a speed of 
12 m.p.h. The big wheels are also floats 



An American claims to be able to dissipate fog by means 
of an electrical discharge into the atmosphere. Here lie is 
seen witli one of his transformers 



boats passing between two lakes at different levels in bast 
Prussia are transported overland in special cars, as seen here 



A giant flying-boat is being built for an American airways 
company at Baltimore to carry fifty passsengers across the 
Atlantic or Pacific at three miles a minute 
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The Terrible Story Behind the Motor-Car Doll 


"VY/irr.N you see a silly doll dangling at 
VV tlie back of a car you know that 
credulity has not gone out of the 
world, and that the superstitious people 
in the car believe (or at least that they 
pretend to believe) a doll can save them 
from an accident. 

When you see the staple marks on an 
old font in a church you know that there 
were superstitious people long ago, for 
these marks show where the font was 
locked lest witches should conic- to 
steal the holy water. 

Today, in spite of the silly people 
and their mascots, it is hard to believe 
that, not so very long ago as history 
goes, practically everybody in England 
firmly believed in witches. 

Luther, Erasmus, Calvin, John Knox, 
and Cranmer were as convinced of the 
reality of witchcraft as Shakespeare 
appears to be in Macbeth, where his 
witches in their incantations employ the 
ideal vocabulary of witches, wizards, 
and warlocks. 

YY Htciicraft first became a legal 
” offence in England during the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. An enactment 
by Elizabeth clarified and strengthened 
the position, and the saintly Bishop 
Jewel, preaching before her in 1598, said: 

1 It may please your Grace to understand 
that witches and sorcerers within these 
last four years are marvellously increased 
in this, your Grace’s realm. Your Grace’s 
subjects pine away even unto the death, 
their colour fadetli, their flesh rotteth, their 
speech is benumbed, their senses are bereft. 
I pray God that they may never practise 
further than upon the subject! 

Horrible things had already happened 
in Scotland, where men and women of 
high rank were boiled alive for alleged 
witchcraft before Mary Stuart passed 
an Act against the supposed evil. When 
our unspeakable James the First went 


to Denmark and brought back his bride 
in a storm not a doubt was in his mind 
that the sea had been lifted up and the 
winds unchained by the art of Scottish 
witches. 

A memorable trial, accompanied by 
atrocious tortures, wrung a farrago of 
confessions from the maddened victims, 
and to his great satisfaction over a score 
of men and women were executed for 
having interposed between Providence 
and himself by riding the oceans in their 
sieves to keep an appointment with 
Satan and so to raise the storm. 

’"Then lie wrote his famous Demonology, 
proving to his entire satisfaction 
how rampant was witchcraft and how 
concentrated upon himself as the 
“ chief enemy of the Devil.” In the 
first year of his reign in England he 
passed a law, which continued in force 
for over a century, declaring that: 

If any person or persons shall use, 
practise, or exercise any invocation, or 
conjuration of any evil and wicked spirit, 
or shall consult, covenant with, entertain, 
employ, feed, or reward any evil and wicked 
spirit to or for any intent or purpose, or take 
up any dead man, woman, or child out of 
the grave, or the skin, bone, or any part of 
any dead person, to be employed or used 
in any manner of witchcraft, enchantment, 
charm, or sorcery, whereby any person shall 
be killed, destroyed, wasted, consumed, 
pined or lamed in his or her body 

every such offender should suffer the 
penalty of death. 

Official and unofficial trials of witches 
were a commonplace of the courts and 
countryside. Generous but credulous 
men such as Lord Chief Justice Hale 
directed juries to convict. 

Any unsupported accusation sufficed 
to set the law in motion, as in the case 
of the Lancashire witches, where the 
perjury of a single'boy, who afterwards 
confessed, sent 17 women to death. 


Some other Lancashire witches were 
brought to London to be examined 
for the signs of their craft, a wart, a 
birthmark, any trifling deformity, insen¬ 
sibility to pain, discovered by thrusting 
pins into every part of the body. 

/''Nne of the examiners was William 
Harvey, discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood. He had had private ex¬ 
perience of a professed witch to whom 
he went declaring himself a wizard, and 
winning from her the confession that her 
pet demon was a tame toad, which she 
called from its hiding-place to drink 
milk in his presence. Sending her out 
to obtain beer, Harvey instantly dis¬ 
sected the toad, found it was as other 
toads, revealed the fact to the witch on 
her return, and nearly had his eyes 
scratched out for his pains. That shook 
his faith in the reality of witches, and at 
the London trial he pronounced the 
suspected persons normal and helped 
their acquittal. 

It was the practice, when a woman 
was suspected of witchcraft, to tic her 
feet and hands and throw her into 
water. If she sank and drowned she was 
innocent; if she floated then it was the 
devil who supported her in the water, 
so away with her. 

r T , im mania extended to the accused 
*■ as well as to the accusers. Many old 
people and many young of unstable 
mind really imagined themselves witches, 
and gloried in the thought that they 
could induce illness in another person, 
or make his fields barren or his cattle 
sick. There was no natural occurrence 
in domestic life of which they could not 
be held guilty, or which, in many cases, 
suspects would not admit. To avoid 
persecution and outlawry many poor 
wretches would accuse themselves, or 
acquiesce in accusation, in order that 


death might relieve them from the 
miseries of life. 

If a woman had a suspicious-looking 
cat or goat she might be a witch capable 
of taking the midnight air mounted on a 
broomstick, or of assuming the form of 
any animal that ingenuity suggested. 
Then, if she stumbled over a single 
syllable of the Lord’s Prayer the case 
was clear. If not, the thumbscrew, the 
boot, the rack, or other agonising re¬ 
finement would be used to wring con¬ 
fession from her. 

During the first eighty years of the 
17th century forty thousand persons 
were judicially murdered for witchcraft 
in England. The madness mounted with 
the progress of the ages, and reached its 
culminating peak of frenzy in the time 
of the Puritans, who carried the hideous 
superstition to the New World and 
converted the paradise they had sought 
into a purgatory of suffering. 

iie detection of witches became one 
of the fine arts of legal and religious 
barbarism in England, and its chief 
exponent, Matthew Hopkins, who de¬ 
scribed himself as Witch-Finder General, 
travelled Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
Huntingdonshire, fixing his own scale 
of payments, and destroying in those 
counties seven hundred unhappy women 
before a just fate led to his being accused 
in turn of witchcraft, and sent out of the 
world by means that he had brought to 
perfection. 

The last trial in court for witchcraft 
in England was held at Hereford in 1712, 
when Jane Wenham was convicted but 
not executed. That was by no means 
the last trial, but the rest were unofficial, 
the ferocious joy of a countryside still 
reeking with a superstition that sur¬ 
vives to this day in many counties in 
the north and west, despite education, 
the newspapers, and the B.B.C. 



WHERE WILL POWER COME FROM TOMORROW? 


/ r 'Vun coal supplies and the power they 
gave us made England the greatest 
industrial country in the world. Coal 
was heat, and, heat gave us iron from 
our ores and the machinery which the 
power from the coal could drive. 

Scientists have told us that in fifty 
or a hundred years our coal will be 
exhausted, and that we shall then be 
faced with the. problem of finding new 
sources of power. 

Oil is being found in immense quan¬ 
tities, and wc arc learning to use it in 
place of coal both as a fuel for raising 
steam and as a means of driving heavy 
oil engines of the Diesel type ; but if an 
end should come to the oil supplies, to 
what could wc turn for the power wanted 
by the rising generation ? ' 

Most- of the .countries which have 
waterfalls or swiftly-running rivers, arc 
using their water power to drive tur¬ 
bines, which in turn drive dynamos and 
generate electric power ; but there arc 
three tremendous forces yet to be tapped: 
the sun, the moon, and the sea. 

ach has been used in a small way. 
If once our supplies of coal and 
oil became seriously threatened feverish 
energy would be directed to enslaving 
these natural sources. 

In both coal and oil wc use fuel made 
by the sun in a bygone age, for the 
vegetation it once grew is our coal and 
the mammoth bodies of the monsters 
which once basked in its warmth arc 
largely the origin of our oil supplies. 


But in time the sun will be made to 
give us an immediate supply of energy 
or power. 

There are many countries where the 
sun is so powerful that, if its rays be 
trapped by low, flat glass houses, it will 
suffice to heat special boilers and to 
produce low-pressure steam which can 
■ drive an engine. 

Sun engines, designed by Slucman 
and others, have proved their value in 
Egypt, and will be improved upon. 
They can be of special value in countries 
where the cost of freight makes coal or 
oil too dear, and wc must remember that 
many such regions will become developed 
as time goes on. It seems, however, 
that'the heat of the sun may be trapped 
in quite another way, through the dis¬ 
covery of the newer types of photo¬ 
electric cell—cells which generate elec¬ 
tric current simply through the effect of 
sunlight. 

iie photo-cells used in talking 
pictures and television are vacuum 
tubes containing a coating of a metal 
such as caesium or potassium, which 
gives off electrons when it “ sees ” 
light; but the amount of electricity, 
generated is infinitely small, and only 
when amplified by valves can it be 
usefully employed. 

The new kind of cell, iron, for example, 
coated with selenium, or certain forms of 
copper oxide, will generate an appreci¬ 
able quantity of electricity. And a 
large area of such material if placed in 


the form of a cell in bright sunlight 
could be made to provide power enough 
to drive a motor or to produce light. 
iiis generation of electricity by light' 
is a new science, but it has great 
possibilities. The generation of steam 
and of electricity by the heat of the 
sun is, after all, only the beginning of 
efforts which a world shortage of fuel 
would greatly intensify. 

Getting the moon to help us out with 
power may sound fantastic, but the 
moon, as, we know, is responsible for the 
tides, and tlie extraction of power from 
the tides has long been a fascinating 
problem. Many of us will live to 
sec the day when present efforts will 
have led to much greater things. 

In many docks there are basins filled 
with water at seaflevel at high tide, 
and if a ship enters a dock at low tide 
the gates—like the gates of a river 
lock—can be shut, and water from the 
upper level let in until the ship is raised 
to the same level. 

E'can imagine how millions of tons of 
water could be led into such a dock 
or reservoir, and at high tide the gates 
locked and the water trapped. This 
water, led to a lower level, and used to 
drive water turbines, could produce 
enormous amounts of electric power. 

Using the tides to, create power is, 
indeed, proving a practical success; 
and developed in suitable places and 
with engineering skill it can be and 
will be exploited on an ever-increasing 


scale, especially where geographical 
formations lend themselves to it. 

Yet another source of power from 
Which at any rate one inventor hopes 
much is the cold sea at low levels. 

y making use of the difference in 
temperature between the two levels 
M. Georges Claude is convinced that in 
suitable climates immense quantities of 
energy could be obtained. 

In the warm seas off the Brazilian 
coast the temperature is about 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit just below the surface and 
only four or five degrees above freezing- 
point at the sea bottom. M. Claude and 
another Frenchman named Boucheron 
have fitted out a vessel with a low pres¬ 
sure turbine that is to be operated by 
this difference in temperature for the 
purpose of making ice. Water is raised 
through an enormous tube reaching from 
the ship to the seabed 2000 feet below. 
M. Claude’s floating ice factory is the first 
real test of this new source of power. 

We shall live to see places where the 
cost of fuel has made industries impos¬ 
sible rise up and become great through 
these new kinds of power production. 

The ability to send electric power 
over very long distances by means of 
the overhead lines and tremendous 
voltages that are in use today has 
opened up new possibilities for every 
country with natural waterfalls or 
swiftly-running rivers. But the tides, 
the light of the sun, and sea temperatures 
have yet to come into their own. « 
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THE EEL TANK 

What They Are Doing 
In It 

WHY THE WATER BOARD 
IS INTERESTED IN THEM 

For twenty years a family of cels lias 
been working for the Mercantile Marine 
in the ship-model tank at Tcddington. 

Far removed from their home, de¬ 
prived of their natural right to travel, 
and condemned to a monastic life, the 
patient creatures have been engaged all 
these years in keeping the tank clear of 
weeds. 

In this 550-feet tank, named after its 
founder, Alfred Yarrow, models in wax 
of liners, barges, tramps, yachts, smacks, 
and craft of every kind arc towed up and 
down at regulated speeds by an electric¬ 
ally propelled framework. Waves can 
he created in the tank, and from the 
exact observations of. the behaviour 
of the models in these artificial sur¬ 
roundings the performances of the craft 
themselves can be inferred. 

A Happy Family 

So valuable has the Alfred Yarrow 
tank proved in determining the best 
lines of big ships and small craft since 
1911 that a new 678-feet tank was 
opened two years ago. This has no eels, 
nor any fish at all, and only the future 
can show whether it will keep itself 
as clean as the old one. 

In both tanks a certain amount of 
cleaning is undertaken. 

So the Teddington cels, like the ship- 
models tested by the National Physical 
Laboratory, arc on their trial. They and 
the models have been a happy family. 
By long experience the cels have learned 
to keep out of the way of the swiftest 
craft, They , are never in the way, or 
out of the way. 

Good Public Servants 

Whether they really keep the tank 
clean is a question which greatly in¬ 
terests the Metropolitan Water Board, 
always anxious to learn how to keep down 
weeds in reservoirs. That they are useful 
sepms most likely, because they must 
feed on something, or they certainly 
could not have survived so long under 
conditions so unnatural to them. No¬ 
body feeds them except, an occasional 
kindly workman, who docs so unofficially. 

But they hang on, like good public 
servants, satisfied if merely allowed to 
continue their service without undue 
interference. Good cels ! 


THE TUNDRA GAZETTE 

Anything is better than the Hitler 
system of suppressing newspaper news, 
and we note that perhaps the most 
curious newspaper in the world is 
appearing in the Tundra, the treeless 
region in the extreme north of Russia. 

Cut off from civilisation the Tundra 
offers meagre resources to the in¬ 
habitants. During the winter they 
live for months on end in their semi- 
subterranean dwellings without ever 
going out. 

Now we hear from Moscow that a 
newspaper, written by hand and con¬ 
sisting of one copy only, is circulating 
from village to village. 

In addition to the text there are 
numerous blank columns for any reader 
to add interesting news before passing 
on this Tundra Times. 

The last reader in each village is 
expected to brave the terrors of the 
winter cold in order to carry the news 
on to the next village. 

As the Tundra is an indefinite tract 
about 500 miles from east to west 
and 200 miles from north to south, a 
circulation of one copy for its only 
no vspaper is on the verge of a minimum. 
Moscow should present the people with 
a typewriter and a supply of carbon 
paper for duplication. 


Books For 
Christmas 

Something For Everybody 

Those who want to give books for 
Christmas presents have, a splendid 
selection from which to choose for those 
of all ages and tastes. 

Among the excellent girl's books just 
issued The Schoolgirl’s Own Annual 
(6s) holds a high place. It contains 
stories and articles of interest to all 
girls. The stories deal with school and 
home, the days of old, adventure and 
mystery, as well as sport. The articles 
include new games and animal pets, 
and there are poems, music, and a 
play. It is full of splendid pictures, 
and has four fine plates in full, colour. 

Exciting Stories 

Another attractive volume is The 
Golden Annual For Girls (3s fid), a 
large volume full of exciting stories 
arranged on a novel plan. The stories 
grip and hold the attention, and the 
book is well illustrated, the pictures 
including a fine colour plate. 

Stories are always attractive to girls, 
and another excellent book is The 
Popular Book of Girl’s Stories (2s 6d). 
It is marvellous value for money, and 
contains fiction of the best kind, dealing 
with all sorts of topics dear to the 
schoolgirl’s heart. 

For younger children The Playbox 
Annual, issued at 3s fid, is always a great 
favourite. All the old favourites are 
here, including the Bruin Boys, the 
Piggy Boys, and Dolly Dimple. Tiger 
Tim is up to his pranks as usual, and 
his doings arc illustrated in a fine series 
of coloured pictures. This is its 27th 
year of issue. 

Many Pages in Colour 

Another excellent volume, with many 
pages in fidl colour, is Tiger Tim’s 
Annual (fis). This is for rather older 
children, has many stories told in word 
and picture, with rhymes, music, and a 
shadow show. There are pictures on 
every page, and all children will be 
interested in the adventures of the 
Brownie Boys, the Bruin Boys, and, 
of course. Tiger Tim. 

Still another excellent book of pictures 
and stories is The Puck Annual for 1935 
(3s fid). In this arc many fascinating 
stories with rhymes and coloured pic¬ 
tures. There are also puzzles and tricks 
and conjuring, which will give delight 
and amusement at any children’s party. 


TIDE TURNING 

There arc proofs that all over the 
country the tide has turned and trade is 
improving. 

The year has seen a steady, month- 
by-month increase in retail trade ; April 
was the only month in which there was 
no sign of improvement. 

The nation has more money to spend. 
The greatest increase in sales was in the 
London and suburban district. Nine per 
cent more people had new boots and shoes 
than in the previous year. Women’s 
fashions, men’sand boy’s wear, furnishing, 
and hardware have also shown an en¬ 
couraging increase in sales. 

There has also been an increase of 
employment in shops of more than two 
per cent all over the country, 

GOOD NEWS FROM THE MINES 

There is, happily, better news from 
our coalmines. 

During three months of the summer 
the output from British mines was more 
than 50 million tons, an increase of four 
millions compared with 1933. 

More than 160 million tons were pro¬ 
duced in the first nine months of the 
year. There has not been such a large 
output in that period since 1930, 

Our exports of coal rose by over 14 
million tons, while for home burning 
there was an increase of more than three 
million tons. 

The employment figures arc more than 
eight per cent higher, and less time has 
been lost through want of trade. 


OUR NEW INDUSTRIES 

The Rising South 
SEVEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 

The new British industries have mainly 
established themselves in the South of 
England, and as a consequence the 
recent revival of trade has mainly 
affected the South. 

Of the insured unemployed, the 
major part of employed labour, the chief 
gain has been in the South in the years 
1927-1934. The facts arc so remark¬ 
able that we give them in thousands, 
showing the numbers of men insured : 


Good : 

1927 

1934 

London .. 


2437 

South-Eastern 

849 

1037 

South-Western 

.. 807 

918 

Midlands 


1928 

Poor or Bad : 



North-Eastern 

.. 1962 

2081 

North-Western 

2090 

2165 

Scotland 

1260 

1352 

Wales . 


C22 


We sec what great gain was made in 
seven years by London, South-Eastern 
England, South-Western England, and 
the Midlands, while the rest of the land 
barely held its own. 

The figures relate to the numbers 
insured. If the insured unemployed are 
examined, we find that the Northern 
position is even worse than these facts 
suggest. In fact, between 1927 and 
1934 the numbers in work rose by 
530,000 in the Southern section and fell 
by 465,000 in the North. 

In considering such figures let us 
try to realise that each unit spells a 
human being. 

THE QUENNELL BOOKS 
A Monument of the Everyday 
World 

We wonder if the English world of 
books has ever known two more useful 
people than the Quennells ? If it were 
not that titles cannot honour authors 
we should wish them both a peerage. 

Mr and Mrs Qucnncll have made it 
their business to gather together in, 
books the story and the picture of the 
everyday things of the world, and it must 
have been a great delight to the house of 
Batsford to publish their books, for 
never were volumes so packed with 
curious and comical and historical and 
splendid things. We know how hard it 
is to find the picture we want, and we 
know the great research that lias been 
put into these books, which have some¬ 
times the only picture easily available of 
certain things. 

If you want an old pump or an old 
steam engine, or something Tudor or 
Plantagcnet, or a particular thing in 
Roman or Saxon Britain ; if you would 
see a Greek vase, or the sort of houses the 
Greeks lived in, or the kind of little 
things Socrates and Caesar handled, or 
the weapons or ornaments or useful 
things of the Stone Ago world, you come 
to the Quennells. They are the every¬ 
day man’s bureau of everyday things in 
every age. 

Here They Are 

Now they have finished their books of 
Everyday Things in England, and the 
fourth volume is before us, with 200 
pages of everyday things in the Age of 
Production. What do you want to see 
from 1852 to 1934 ? Croquet, grand¬ 
mother’s frock, roller-skating, a farm 
wagon, slums, fine buildings, staircases, 
baths, the Great Hall of the Morris 
Works at Cowley, a surgical operation, 
the penny-farthing bicycle, the interior 
of a bus, 50 years of hats and bonnets, 
the curious L.M.S. Hotel at Morccambe, 
the great glass factory Boots have built 
at Nottingham—here they are, with a 
Village Fair in all its colours thrown in. 

Thank you, Mr and Mrs Qucnncll, for 
doing with such great care and in such 
detail this great work so well worth 
doing, the greatest monument the 
Everyday World has. 
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coming to 


your House 
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It is Benger time for 
Mother, before Baby arrives. 
For health and happiness 
expectant mothers should take 
a cupful of Benger’s Food 
night and morning for some 
months before the happy 
event, and all through nursing 
time. Write for valuable Booklet, 
post free from Benger s Food, Ltd., 
Otter Works, Manchester. 




THRILLS 
IFOR 
TEA TIME 


Just imagine 
having eight* 
ecn of the love¬ 
liest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea time! 
Aslc mummy to 
buy you some. 



% / 

Emblem 
1/ Assorted 
Biscuits 

■ Mode only by 

CARR’S 

of CARLISLE 


PER HALF 
POUND 
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A LIBRARY OF 
TALKING BOOKS? 

NEW INVENTIONS FOR 
THE BLIND 

Maps and Puzzles in Braille 
For the Schools 

FEWER SIGHTLESS BABIES 

Will talking books one clay take the 
place of Braille ? 

The' latest report of the National 
Institute for tlio Blind shows that a 
library of talking books is only a matter 
of time.. At present the Council is finding 
out the best way of making the books, 
and investigations arc being made in 
disc, film, and wire-recording. The 
American Foundation has decided on 
the gramophone, and books'in the form 
of long-running records are being made 
chapter by chapter. 

Braille Books and Music 

As usual the report of the year’s 
work, which radiates enthusiasm and 
hope, shows progress in all directions. 
There is a constant supply of new 
Braille books. Over 15,000 volumes, 
23,000 pamphlets, 610,000 papers and 
magazines, and thousands of sheets of 
Braille music have been produced. 
Half the Waverley Novels and all Jane 
Austen’s books are transcribed into 
Braille, and so varied is the list of 
subjects that blind people may study 
almost any subject under the Sun. 

Among the best inventions of the year 
are a machine for reproducing quantities 
of Braille maps for schools. New games 
have been made, and Dr Alexander has 
invented more ingenious puzzles which 
lie has supplied free to blind people. 
Competitions in magazines have brought 
in many entries, even from remote 
Australian and Canadian villages. 

It is good to know that there arc 
fewer blind babies. At present there are 
about 240 blind children under five in 
England and Wales, a sad enough total. 
Many of the children in the Homes are 
keen gardeners and take much interest 
in the buds and flowers and fruits. 

Wonderful Achievements 

As for the musicians . and trained 
masseurs, there , have been some won¬ 
derful achievements. Several important 
hospital massage appointments have 
been given to blind men and women 
during the year, and other masseurs 
arc doing useful work overseas. The 
N.I.B. Typing Bureau is gaining more 
clients, and in the marketing of blind 
men’s goods the record sum of ^13,900 
was made from home products alone. 
Over Cooo pianos were put in order by 
blind tuners. 

' The cheerfulness of the blind is 
becoming proverbial, the report tells us, 
and the generosity of people blessed with 
sight has been remarkable. 

.When a flower day was held for the blind 
in a poverty-stricken Lancashire cotton 
town 37,000 people, practically all the 
grown-ups living there, bought flowers 
and enriched the funds by £1 16. 

Volunteers with. sight who transcribe 
books into Braille, correct proofs, arid 
dictate to blind writers have worked 
as hard as ever, and the Institute has 
been helped over difficult times by 70 
legacies, large and small. 


A BULB IN THE POCKET 

. Somebody wrote to the editor of one 
of our newspapers the other day sug¬ 
gesting that people who enjoy walking 
in the countryside should take a pocket¬ 
ful of bulbs with them, planting them 
in the woods and on the banks where in 
the spring they would. bring joy to 
thousands of travellers. 

It is a good idea, worthy to keep 
company with the old C.N. idea of 
going about with a pocketful of acorns 
for dropping into little holes on our way 
through the countryside. 


A Park Squirrel • Boy Builders 



A Meeting in the Park—A squirrel provides a thrilling interlude for Baby 
during her afternoon rido 



Winter—This is one of the twelve seasonal woodland and tree pictures In the 
' Tree Lover’s Calendar for 1935, published by the Men of the Trees 



Bov Builders—Finishing a beautiful wall in the Ferndale School of Building at Brinton 


THE ORPHAN SEAL 

CAUGHT ON A WHITING 
LINE 

The Danger of Interfering 
With Nature 

DO SEALS ROB FISHING NETS? 

By a Laboratory Correspondent 

A small seal was brought to the Ply¬ 
mouth Laboratory not long ago. 

It was caught on a whiting line by 
two Cawsand fishermen about two miles 
from the shore near Plymouth. It went 
for the whiting on the line, snapped it 
in two, and retired to eat it. Later it 
took two whiting off the line and was 
caught and landed in the boat. 

A Pathetic Object 

It is a grey seal of the kind which 
lives in the caves on the Cornish coasts. 
The grey seals are much the larger and 
also the commoner of the two species 
known from these regions, breeding in 
the large caves of the rocky shores, 
which are very difficult of access, and 
little is known of their intimate lives. 
They are said to rob the fishing nets and 
certainly feed on fishes, but it is not at 
all certain that they do actually rob the 
nets of their catches, although they 
may haunt them and feed in their neigh¬ 
bourhood.' 

The little seal was a pathetic object 
when it first came in ; about two and 
a half feet long with a sleek grey coat 
spotted with white and very light under¬ 
neath. Its head is adorned with many 
whiskers and its great eyes give it a 
wonderfully human expression. Placed 
in a large wooden tub of sea-water it 
soon recovered and ate a huge meal of 
herrings and sprats. It appeared quite 
lively after the meal. 

A Lost Baby 

It is no doubt a baby which had got 
lost, probably because one or both of 
its parents had been killed, for the 
Cornish Fisheries Committee has lately 
been slaughtering the seals around its 
shores, It would be a very great pity 
and most deplorable if one of the most 
interesting marine mammals which now 
live happily on our coasts were to be 
exterminated. 

A story told by Mr E. Bou longer, 
Curator of the Aquarium at the London 
Zoo, is much to the point as an instance 
of man’s interference with Nature. 

In a certain region in the Pacific where 
there arc many guano islands belonging 
to a syndicate there was a colony of sea- 
lions (which are closely related to seals), 
and these sea-lions were supposed to 
eat up the fish which served the sea¬ 
birds responsible for the guano as food. 

The Sea-Lions and the Birds 

Now guano is very valuable as a fer¬ 
tiliser, and it was urged that if the sea- 
lions were removed these birds would 
have more fish and would consequently 
produce more guanq. The sea-lions were 
therefore duly exterminated. But in¬ 
stead of making things better they were 
worse, for too late it was found that the 
sca-lions, by ranging far afield, rounded 
up the fish toward the islands where 
the birds could get them easily. The 
sea-lions once killed, the birds were faced 
with starvation and the guano syndicate 
was ruined. 

The charming little seal has now 
gone to the zoo at Paignton, where it is 
sure to be very happy. It was not possible 
to keep it in the Plymouth Aquarium, 
for the last time a seal was tried and 
placed in a tank it escaped into the next 
tank, which was full of fishes, killed and 
ate them all, and was found the next 
morning replete and content in a tank 
not its own. 

Tlie boys of the carpenters shop at the 
Farninghanr Little Boys Homes have 
made the Duchess of Kent a chessboard 
of 196 pieces. 
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THE PASSING OF 
SATURN 

BEYOND THE SUN 

How the Speed of His Rotation 
is Measured 

THE APPROACH OF VENUS 

Dy the C.N. Astronomer 

Saturn', which has for the last five 
months adorned the evening sky, is 
sinking down to the south-west soon after 
sunset. He is now about 943,000,000 
miles away compared with 819,000,000 
when at his nearest on August 18. 

In a few weeks time Saturn will 
vanish beyond and behind the Sun 
until he reappears as a morning " star ” 
next May. Saturn has not provided us 
with any sensation this year as lie did 
when Mr Will Hay discovered the great 
white spot in the equatorial zone on 
August 3 last year. 

This spot, which spread out lengthwise 
owing to Saturn’s rapid rotation, was 
found to be but one, although much the 
largest, of several others. 

Later it was found that the spot took 
a few seconds under 10 hours 15 minutes 
to travel the 228,500 miles round the 



The relative paths of Venus and Saturn 
until January 31 

planet, this revealing a speed of 371| 
miles a minute. The rate at which 
places on the Earth's Equator travel 
as a result of her rotation is only 17 
miles a minute. 

Recent measurements on Saturn have 
confirmed the rotation period of ro 
hours 14 minutes 24 seconds obtained by 
Professor Asapli Hall from a similar 
eruption in 1-876, and show that the 
equatorial regions, like those of Jupiter 
and the Sun, travel much faster than 
the rest of Saturn’s surface. 

A difference of between 20 and 23 
minutes has been found to exist between 
the times of the rotation of Saturn’s 
equatorial and so-called temperate 
regions. For instance, an eruptive spot 
observed by Professor Barnard in 1903 
about latitude 36 degrees north of 
Saturn’s equator took 10 hours 38 
minutes to rotate. The difference in the 
periods has led to the conclusion that 
if Saturn spun round only a little faster 
his equatorial regions would fly off into 
space. This doubtless accounts for the 
existence of the particles composing his 
wonderful Rings, 

A Lovely Object 

The passing of Saturn from the evening 
sky is being compensated for by the 
approach of Venus, which may soon be 
seen low in the south-west within an 
hour after the Sun has set. As she will 
be setting about 20 minutes later each 
. week she will be seen to rise higher 
above the horizon and travel eastward 
toward Saturn as he descends toward 
the south-west. It will therefore be of 
interest to note her gradual approach 
to Saturn until they appear to pass one 
another on January 31. 

At the end of next week Venus will 
appear a long way from Saturn, as shown 
. in the drawing, but. the apparent distance 
will rapidly diminish. Actually Venus 
is much nearer to us than to Saturn, 
being at the present time about 
150,000,000 miles away and rapidly 
coming nearer. She will therefore get 
brighter and become a lovely object 
later on. G. F. M. 


THE MILLS ARE OPENING 

Thirty of the hundred Lancashire 
cotton mills which closed down have been 
opened again, but for different uses. 

The latest of them has been bought 
by a London firm of radio manufacturers. 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
•WITH THE POETS 

The Passing of Agassiz 

DECEMBER 14 

Louis Jean Rodolphe Agassiz, the great 
Swiss-American naturalist, was born at Motier 
in Switzerland, May 28 , 1807, died at Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts, December 14 ,1873, and 
was buried at Mount Auburn. These lines to 
bis memory are from a poem by the American 
author and publisher James T. Fields. 

^Ancr in the leafy prime of Spring, 
^ When blossoms whitened every 
thorn, • 

I wandered through the Vale of Orbe, 
Where Agassiz was born. 

And looking round me as I mused 
I knew no pang of fear or care, 

Or homesick weariness, because 
Once Agassiz stood there. 

I walked beneath no alien skies. 

No foreign heights I came to tread, 
For everywhere I looked I saw 
His grand, beloved head. 

His smile was stamped on every tree. 
The glacier shone to gild his name, 
And every image in the lake 
Reflected back his fame. 

Great keeper of the magic keys 
That could unlock the guarded gates 
Where Science like a monarch stands 
And sacred Knowledge waits : 

Thine ashes rest on Auburn’s banks, 
Thy memory all the world contains. 
For thou couldst bind in human love 
All hearts in golden chains. 

Thine was the heaven-born spell that 
sets 

Our warm and deep affections free ; 
Who knew thee best must love thee 
best 

And longest mourn for thee. 


STEEL SLEEPERS 
Why Not ? 

We are indebted to Herr Vogel of 
Berlin for writing to the English press to 
point out the merits of steel railway 
sleepers, for it would be a fine thing for 
British trade if our railway companies 
would substitute steel for wood in making 
their permanent way. 

Herr Vogel says that a third of the 
German lines arc laid with steel sleepers, 
with excellent results. Recent tests 
prove that steel sleepers can be ballasted 
as effectively as wooden ones, and that 
their resistance to lateral and longi¬ 
tudinal motion is at least 50 per cent 
more efficient than that of timber. 

The average life of a steel sleeper, 
even where the conditions of the atmo¬ 
sphere arc corrosive, is much longer 
than that of wooden ones, provided a 
small quantity of copper is added to the 
steel from which the sleepers are made. 


CAN COAL BE SAVED? 
Pulverised Coal For Motors 

Modern work is based on Fuel, and 
the dethronement of coal as a fuel has 
ruined great areas of our land. 

Professor W. A, Bone docs great 
service, therefore, when be pleads for 
research into the possibilities of pul¬ 
verised coal as fuel for internal-combus¬ 
tion engines. The fundamental idea is 
easily understood ; it is that an explosion 
of a mixture of coal-dust and air is used 
to move the piston in the cylinder. The 
chief practical difficulty is in the 
production of ash. 

The other great possibility is the 
production of cheap petrol from British 
coal instead of from imported mineral 
oil. This, however, has still to be proved 
a commercial success and experimental 
work is actively proceeding. 


DULL DAYS AT 
THE ZOO 

PERCY ON COD-LIVER OIL 

One of th e Cattle Egrets 
Evades Capture 

REPTILES NOT DECEIVED BY 
ARTIFICIAL SUNSHINE 

; ESy Our Zoo Correspondent 

Few people have time to visit the 
Zoo during the busy days before Christ¬ 
mas, so tlie place looks deserted arid 
desolate, while the animals appear 
depressed or bored. 

Owing to the fogs tlie Polar bears have 
become grey instead of white; and as 
they dislike bathing when there is no 
warni sun to dry their thick fur they 
arc likely to remain in a disreputably 
dirty condition until next spring. 

Percy, the tame king penguin, is on 
the sick list with his usual winter com¬ 
plaint, asthma. When the weather is 
bright and frosty Percy is in good form, 
but damp fogs are too much for him, 
and toward the end of November lie 
developed asthma so severely that his 
breathing could be heard several feet 
away from his corner of the penguin pond. 

The Flamingoes and the Egrets 

The treatment for Percy’s trouble is 
large doses of cod-liver oil, but this only 
cases bis breathing and prevents him 
from becoming seriously ill. The sove¬ 
reign cure is a spell of cold sunny weather 
or a bitter East wind. 

The flamingoes have been moved 
from their large pond into a small enclo¬ 
sure furnished with a hut. If left in the 
large pond during winter they would run 
the risk of being frozen into the wafer. 

In their winter quarters they have 
only a small shallow pond, and the keeper 
has no trouble in persuading them to 
move into the hut every evening at 
closing-time. 

When the weather became foggy the 
cattle egrets liberated in the summer 
showed signs of growing restless, and as 
the Zoo feared that they might make 
an attempt to fly away in search of sun¬ 
shine, it was decided to capture them and 
place them in an aviary. 

Three of them had grown so tame 
that they were caught by hand, and 
another five were easily lured into cages 
by means of fish and meat left as bait. 
One, however, has refused to bo tempted 
to enter a cage and is living by stealing, 
bits of fish from pelicans and sea-lions, 
and scraps of meat from other sources. 

Reptiles Lose Their Appetites 

In tlie Reptile House food is being 
offered once a fortnight, for appetites 
are no longer keen. One Friday the 
large reptiles are offered food and the 
next week the smaller inmates are fed ; 
but many regard even one feed a fort¬ 
night as too much. They arc not 
deceived by the artificial sunshine into 
believing that summer is still here. 

The hedgehogs are curled up fast 
asleep, the marmots have disappeared 
into their underground homes, and the 
dormice arc tucked away under straw. 

A collection from West Africa acquired 
recently included four saddle-billed 
storks, a hammer-headed stork, a pair 
of rare plovers, a striped hyena, a 
spotted hyena, and a red river hog. 

THE MYSTERY MAN 

One of the towns of the North of Engr 
land has a mystery man who notes 
children of unemployed workers and 
quietly takes them into a shop and pays 
for their meals or provides clothing. 

His latest act of kindness was to take 
a young hoy into a clothing shop and 
buy boots and stockings for the boy, 
his brother, and sister. . 

He quickly disappeared as soon as lie 
had paid for the goods! 


Grand Gift 
Bootes for 
BOPSanuGirtS 



A- great book for boys. Cram- 
inecl with wonderful pictures, 
explanatory drawings ami _ 
photographer. Scores of easy .. 

experiments and stories. I\et. 



The book every schoolgirl 
from nlno to tiftecn years of 
age eagerly anticipates, 
racked with school and ad- 
ventnro talcs and fascinat¬ 
ing articles. Lavishly illus¬ 
trated throughout. 


Net . 



Modern wonders—flying, rail¬ 
ways, motor-cars and cycles, 
engineering marvels and films 
described in copiously illus- 

6 '- 

traled articles. First-class 
stories and full-colour plates. 

Net 




A marvellous all-story Gifts 
Look which will enrich every i 
schoolgirl’a library. The 
absorbingly interesting 
stories are by favourite 
authors and illustrated by 
tlio best artists. 


Net. 


At all Newsagents and 
Booksellers 
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¥our 




Life® 



FROG MX. IV. The Aeroplane 

for REALISTIC AEROBATICS 

The original and now famous model of a high¬ 
speed Monoplane. Tubular construction, patented 
quick detachable fittings. High efficiency air 
screw. A splendid machine for rcalistio 
stunting. Watch it zoom, loop and “ barrel 
roll." Mado with the correct markings 
and in the full colours of seven nationalities. 

British R.A.F., Italy, France, Holland, 

U.S.A., Belgium and Argentine. BRICE 
complete with patent high speed *3f fi 
Winder Box, illustrated flying £ UjP 
manual, spare motor, gearbox oil, insortor 
rod and motor lubricant. 

Wing span 11J ins. Length of Flight ,100 ft. 

THE PUSS-MOTH 

FOR LONG, SUSTAINED FLIGHTS 


1IOW TO BECOME 
A mod PILOT. 

All owners of a MOO 
or PUSS-MOTH can 
qualify for tho hand- 
somo enamelled badges, 

f irico Gd. each. Write 
or particulars of tho 
proflcicnoy tests. 



THE RED LIGHT 


© 


The Pu33-Moth is an amazingly fino scale modol of tho record- 
breaking light aoroplano. It is the perfect machine for long, last, 
steady flights. Tho hollow wings are of tho quick detachable typo. 
Tho fuselago isofall-metal construction. Wing span 18ins. Length 
of Flight COO ft. PRICE -fl W I complete with patent high¬ 
speed Winder Box, spare H. * ty) motor, gearbox oil, insertor 
rod, motor lubricant and illustrated flying manual. 

All “Frog” and Puss-Moth ownors are eligible for membership of 
the “ Frog A Flying Clubs. 

“ 1'rog ” model aircraft are sold at all good stores and toyshops. 

BRITISH MADE BY INTERNATIONAL MODEL AIRCRAFT LTD. 

Sole ConcessionairesLINES BROTHERS LTD., TRI-AHQ WORKS, 
MORDEN ROAD, LONDON, S.W.19. 


A Mystery Story 

By John Mowbray 



CHAPTER 40 

The Challenge 

A few days after his dramatic return 
** Harbour slipped away at twelve 
o'clock by himself, and when he had gained 
the shelter of the trees behind the pavilion, 
and made sure that no one had followed 
him, lie drew out a letter. 

Ever since breakfast it had been burning 
a hole in his pocket. 

It had come by the first post. Pie had 
read it before chapel. He had studied it 
during the break. He knew it by heart. 
But this was his first opportunity to turn 
it over and over in his hands anil grapple 
it without fear of interruption. 

For'if ever a message needed grappling 1 
this did : 

Try again, Mr Clever. Bui if you open 
your Ups to anyone beforehand there will be' 
nothing doing. 

As often the case, the postmark was a 
mere blur. The writing upon the en¬ 
velope and on the letter was in print-lilce 
characters. There was nothing to distin¬ 
guish whence it had come and nothing to 
assist him in tracing the sender. 

He liad thought of taking the envelope 
down to the post office and inquiring 
whether they could decipher the postmark. 
But he dismissed the idea as of little actual 
importance, because the point was not who 
had written the letter, but wliat he intended 
to do with it. 

Supposing, he‘ mused, as lie tried to re¬ 
sist the tingle and thrill which the very 
touch of this single sheet of plain white 
notepaper sent through and through him, 
supposing lie took the letter straight to 
the Head ? It would only deepen the 
mystery. It would get them no farther. 
For of course the Head would forbid him 
to follow it up. 

Nor would it bo any good to offer himself 
as a decoy with a party of watchers ready 
to trap the unknown, because in that case 
nothing would happen. 

This invitation to " try again ” was a 
challenge, a gauntlet of defiance tossed at 
his feet. And the worst of it was there: 
was nobody lie might consult whether to 
take it up or let it lie. 

" You are forced to make your own 
choice. Harbour,” he uttered. 

But in any case, one part of his plan had 
succeeded. This scrap of paper was the 
warrant for that. He had caused the 
unknown to approach him, as he had hoped/ 
He had brought himself within touch of 
the grim, baffling mystery. 

I-Ic resembled a'man who had long stood 
outside a locked room, and at last has only 
to turn the door-handle and enter. 

Yes, and unless he turned that door¬ 
handle and entered all his work would be 
wasted. 

’’ Oh, I wish I dared consult John Grave¬ 
send 1 ” he growled, 

" Try again, Mr Clever. But if you open 
your lips to anyone beforehand there will 
he nothing doing.” No, he dared not con¬ 
sult Mr Gravesend—unless, of course, he 
decided to back out of the challenge. 

Harbour’s difficulty and perplexity were 
not to be envied. On the one hand he 
realised the danger to himself ; on the 
other hand he saw the chance of lifting this 
ciouil from the school. 

As still as a stone lie sat, with the letter 
in liis hands and fixed, unseeing, eyes that 
stared into vacancy. 

And then as he sat staring into this 
vacancy there passed across it the picture 
of an old gentleman, gaunt and stooping 
and tired, broken up almost by this hideous 
menace assailing his life's work. So it 
came about that those few minutes in the 
avenue, when John Gravesend had opened 
his heart to him, clinched Harbour’s de¬ 
cision. The He,axl might expel him ; well, 
he couldn’t help that, and neither his 
father nor mother wits alive so they wouldn't 
be hurt by it. The Unseen and Unknown 
from whom this defiance had come might 
treat him as Crittall and Dunstable had 
been treated. Well, that he had to risk, 
just as flying-men risked crashes. He was 
going to take up this challenge. 

The bulldog bad got his teeth in ; lie 
would hold on. 

Then, to stop himself from going back on 
his decision, and against the chance, how¬ 
ever remote, of losing the letter and thus 
breaking the challenge’s condition, he 
placed the sheet of notepaper back in its 
envelope, and tore it into fragments. A few 
of these lie buried at intervals between 
the trees, he kept the rest to destroy when 
back in the Blouse. 


” And that’s that,” he muttered de¬ 
cisively. 

The next day was Saturday. Directly he 
woke there rushed on him first the dim 
sense of something impending, and next in 
a flash came recollection. “ This time to¬ 
morrow,” he wondered, while he was dress¬ 
ing ; ” shall I wake up in this dormitory 
this time tomorrow ? ” And it ran through 
his head through breakfast like a refrain : 

“ this time tomorrow I What shall; I be 
doing this time tomorrow ? ” 

In the break he got hold of Crittall. 

” Crittall,” he uttered, keeping his voice 
very casual, almost indifferent, “ do you 
know whether the men arc at work in the 
quarry now ? ” He was watching for a 
gleam of intelligence in Crittall's mild eye 
or the dawn of a frown on his forehead 
perhaps. But nothing of that sort appeared. 

' Do you mean the slate quarry ? ” Crittall 
responded. ” I don’t know. Why should I ? ” 

At twelve o’clock he made it his business 
to come across Dunstable, looking fitter 
than ever and just discharged from the 
San. He talked cricket. Then, ’’ What 
about your cap, Dunstable ? ” he said. 

“ Is Purdie going to give you your colours ? 
You remember that afternoon when you 
were talking, to me as we came back from 
the quarry ? You told me then that you 
expected your colours straight off.” 

” Did I,” said Dunstable, with his loud, 
boisterous laugh ? “ Yes, Purdie told me 

this morning to get my cap.” 

So those missing days were still a pro¬ 
found blank to Dunstable, There was 
nothing accordingly to be coaxed out of,him 
that could be of any help in an hour or so. 

For Harbour intended to slip away after 
dinner. 

Just before dinner lie was waylaid by 
Truman and Popplestono, beseeching him 
to lend them a hand with their radio. They, 
had got the piece of wire, they said, out of 
which they had been diddled by Arnold. 

" Rot ! It wasn’t Arnold you saw,” ho 
interjected. 

" It was,” they averred in a whisper. 

” Honestly, Harbour. Wo know it was 
Arnold, Down here. In the middle of the 
night,” , 

” Well, I’m too busy to help you today 
with yoiir radio,” he said. 

And he wondered whether he would ever 
help them again. : 

During dinner he avoided Gastalin’s eye 
but chatted in his ordinary way with hii 
neighbours ; none of them, as he knew, 
would have ventured out of sight of the 
gates for all you could offer them. There 
was not a single junior in hall who would 
have passed down the lane or have gone 
through the wood, however many accom¬ 
panied him. Nor would nlany of the 
seniors have relished it either. 

For the whole school lay shuddering like 
a city besieged. As, indeed, it was besieged 
by the terror which gripped and encircled it. 

CHAPTER 41 

A Good Name or No Name 

Tf anything had becri needed to harden 
1 Harbour’s decision and to convince 
him that he was about to do the right thing 
it was something which he learned from 
Mr Lakin as soon as they rose from the 
dinner-table. As the others were filing 
out of the dining-hall Mr Lakin had beckoned 
him to one side, saying quietly : ” Wait 
a moment; I’ve a word for you, Harbour.” 

’’ Now,” said Mr Lakin, when they had 
the room to themselves and were sitting 
down again at the corner of one of tho 
tables, “ before I give you your message 
I am going to say this, Harbour. I have 
not questioned you much on the story you 
told tho Headmaster because I believe 
you’re a boy who sticks to the truth. 
Well, it seeins you have made an im¬ 
pression on Mr John Gravesend. I am 
glad of that, for your sake. He has sent 
you a message, or instructs me, rather, 
to take you into our confidence.”. 

Harbour showed astonishment. 

“ You arc surprised that our Founder 
should admit you into his confidence. I 
might be—if I did not know Mr John 
Gravesend. Whatever I may feel as a 
man for your pluck, Harbour, as your 
Housemaster I have nothing but blame 
for your conduct in taking the bull by the 
horns, as you certainly did. However, 
Mr John Gravesend looks on it differently. 
He carved his way by taking all bulls 
by the horns, when they had to be so 
taken, and hanging the consequences. 
There was nothing which stopped him from 
Continued on page 18 
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THE CADBURY C OC OC U BS-A Lesson to Learn 



“Whatever is the matter with you Coco- Just then in popped Mr. Pie Porker. “It’s “There Mrs. Cackle Goose—they weren’t 
cubs this morning,” cried Mrs. Cackle a cold morning, Mrs. Cackle Goose.” really dull.” Oh, you should have seen 

Goose, the teacher in Cococubs school. “And a dull one,” she replied. “But it’s the bright smiles when Pie Porker produced 

“Why, you can’t even learn your ABC! not a hard lesson. Just watch me,” cried some bars of Cadburys Milk Chocolate 

I shall really have to keep you all in.” the jovial Pie Porker. — and there was a bit for everybody. 


So great has been the demand for the Children's Bournville Cocoa that although factories all over the country are working overtime there aren’t enough Cococub models logo round. 
We can’t give you the Cocoa without your toy, so don’t be too disappointed if you can't get it in the shops. Wait till after Christmas — when there will be lots of Cococubs again. 


STAMP COLLECTORS! 

IT’S NOT 

TOO LATE 

TO GET TOE WONDERFUL 

“SIMPLIFIED” 

CATALOGUE 

THIS XMAS 

THE BEST GIFT OF ALL! 

Sec a copy at your bookseller'!, stationer’s or 
stamp dealer’s, price only 5/-, or 5, 9 post free trom 

STANLEY GIBBONS, Ltd. 
Dept. 107, 301 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


R Weiry CS©©di 

‘Fltamg? £©e* a 



bad 

TBROIV 


When there’s a wretched tickling in 
your throat that makes you feel mis¬ 
erable and annoyed, an ‘ Allenburys’ 
Pastille will stop the trouble and put 
your throat at ease. Made from pure 
glycerine and the fresh juice of ripe 
blackcurrants, they are both delicious 
and effective. Try a tin to-day. 


Take care of your throat—take 




MPASTIIIES 

From all chemists) qj c\. t /, j 
inzoz. & 4 os, tins f & I / 3 rf ’ 



labour and removes uncertainty. 


‘Atom’ Beef Suet saves time and 


Christmas HMtfcbing. 

| lb. Self-raising Flour, or 
| lb. Flour and 2 teaspoons Baking Powder. 

1 lb. Shredded ‘Atora.’ 1 lb. Currants. 2 lb. Raisins. 

1 lb. Sultanas. i lb. Candied Peel. I lb. Sugar. 

2 o z. Sweet Almonds. Rind and juice of 1 Lemon. 

6 Eggs. 1 lb. Breadcrumbs. 4 Nutmeg. 1 eggspoon Salt. 
Milk—sufficient to make right consistency. 

Clean currants, stone raisins, put all the dty ingredients into 
a basin, blanch and chop almonds, add eggs, well bealen, 
grated rind of lemon, and the juice strained. Mix all thoroughly, 
put into greased pudding basins, cover with greased paper and 
steam 6 hours. Sufficient for 4 puddings. 

AIM n cement. 

1 lb. Shredded ‘Atora.’ 1 lb. Currants. 1 lb. chopped Apples. 

1 lb. Brown Sugar. 1 lb. chopped Raisins. J lb. Citron Peel. 

J lb. Candied Orange Peel. 1 Lemon. | lb. Candied 
Lemon Peel, i Nutmeg, grated. 2 oz. Sweet Almonds, 
blanched and chopped. \ teaspoonful Salt. 1 lb, chopped 
Sultanas. 

Dry the sultanas and currants after washing, mix all dry 
ingredients together after chopping. Lastly, add the grated 
rind and strained juice of lemon. Mix all thoroughly. 
(Ingredients can be put through small mincing machine 
instead of being chopped.) 


be dainty, delicious, and digestible. 


These famous recipes are from ; 
the ‘Atora’ Book of 100 tested 
recipes. Send postcard for a copy, 
post free from Hugon & Co., 
Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester. 


Your puddings and mince pies will : 


N.ji 
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9*5 M/M NON-INFLAMMABLE SAFETY FILMS 


ALL FILMS ARE 
JUVENILE 
STORIES — 



EVERY FILM A 
COMPLETE EPISODE 

That’s one great improve¬ 
ment this year! Juvenile 
stories showing famous film 
stars . . . Charlie Chaplin, 
Harold Lloyd, Felix the 
Cat and S tan Laurel, etc. 
No more disappointing, un- 
: finished and uninteresting 
'clippings | 

You have a choice of 3 sizes 
of Safety Films: 

15 ft. length, 1/6 each 
30 ft. length, 3/6 each 
60 ft. length, 6/- each 

There are nearly 50 Films 
to choose from—all specially 
selected for children. This 
sets a hall-mark on “Ding 
British ” and gives every 
family tip-top home-movies, 
at very little cost. 



tTERE’S your big chance to entertain 
the family and have the joiliest 
evenings yourself, with a modern Home 
Cinema. 

Look at the smart lines and tempting 
prices of this year’s Models. There is 
a choice of six : two for A.C. Mains and 
four operated from batteries and they 
are all smartly finished in crystalline 
casing. The films are all non-inflammable 
and perfectly safe. You can stage a 
show of all your favourite film stars and 
direct an evening’s programme worthy 
of the big Cinema Operators. 

Don’t envy them in their projection room 
this Xmas ; do an expert and exciting 
job yourself! 

ASK FOR AN ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET. 

MAINS MODELS 

22!6 ; 30 ^ 

LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK 

-THE SIGN OF QUALITY 

BOBBHBBOHiiflnndRaiuaaHinHMHHHnnnaBBDn 

L. REES & CO., Ltd. (Dept. C.N.i) 12 NEW UNION ST.. LONDON. E.C.2. . royds 




PRICES OF 
BATTERY MODELS 

7l 6 ; 12 ^ 6 ; 17^6 

and 2 5 ? & 


Continued from page 10 

doing the right as he saw it. So your 
action has appealed to him more than 
it might appeal to—er—er—well, shall we 
say a prosy schoolmaster, Harbour?" 

The good man paused and treated himself 
to a smile. 

“ Prosy schoolmasters, you see, are like 
tram-drivers,. Harbour. They can’t cut 
in and out as the bus-drivers can.” 

“ No, sir," Harbour uttered, returning 
the smile. 

" So I am to tell you the decision, which 
you are to keep very strictly to yourself." 

" Yes, sir," said Harbour. 

" Wc have practically exhausted every 
inquiry. Therefore, unless some light 
breaks very shortly indeed, the Governors 
have resolved to close the school and pass 
the.matter over to the police.” 

" Do you , mean they will close the 
school for good, sir ? ” Harbour gasped out. 

“ I’m afraid'so. In fact, it is settled," 

“ Sir,” Harbour ventured, "isn’t that 
owning defeat, sir ? ” 

" No, Harbour. You see, Mr John 
Gravesend will lend himself to no half 
measures. His principle, he insists, has 
always been A good name or no name.” 

" Yes, I sec that,” said Harbour. 

“ Very well. Then you can grasp the 
considerations which determine Mr Grave¬ 
send. Tile police mean publicity. Wo 
could never keep it out of the newspapers. 
Publicity of that kind would leave a slur 
on the school. It must leave such a slur, 
whatever the police might discover. But 
John Gravesend will have none of his 
handiwork blemished or open to slur. You 
see. Harbour ? " " 

" Yes, I see his idea,” owned Harbour. 

“ So he will close the school and then 
face the scandal alone. But I am sure 
that it will break the old gentleman up, 
Harbour." 

“ You would bo sorry yourself, sir, to 
see Bodlands finished." 

■ " I should,” Mr Bakin acknowledged in 
a strained voice. "It is my belief that 
we could have done noble work here and 
made Bodlands School honoured and 
famous." 

“ And the other masters would be sorry 
as well, sir ? ” 

" Indeed they would. But I know I 
am speaking lor all of us when I say that 


we shall be the most distressed for John 
Gravesend. From the Headmaster down¬ 
wards we can all enter into his feelings. 
No more cruel, blow could descend upon 
his last years.” 

Harbour kept silence. 

" There you arc, then,” Mr Bakin pro- ’ 
nounced, as he rose. "You must under¬ 
stand, Harbour, that Mr Gravesend sends 
you this word for your private ears in order 
to save you further fretting and worrying, 
and because, lie maintains, you have earned 
it by your—er—well, say public spirit.’-’ 

“ Sir, by trying to take that bull by the 
horns," quoted Harbour. 

"Ah, beware of bulls. They can toss, 
my friend," smiled Mr Bakin. 

If only he knew, Harbour thought ! If 
only he guessed ! . But .haven’t I got ; 
something worth fighting for now ! 

So lie thanked Mr Bakin, and went, ' 
rejoicing anew in his decision to take up . 
that challenge at any and every cost. 

He had mapped out his course. He 
would take a stroll down the lane first. 

If nothing happened, there he would go to 
the quarry and climb down to the bottom, ■ 
as Crittall had done. If nothing happened 
in the quarry he would walk along to the 
wood. 

A friend-in-need was reposing in his - 
breast-pocket; it was a heavy ebony ruler, 
a better weapon than none. He buttoned 
his coat across it and turned up the collar, 
then quietly made his solitary way down 
the avenue. 

A queer sensation shot to the pit of his 
stomach as he came to the gates and cast 
a glance at the lodge. There stood Dendy, 
the porter, broad in tlie doorway, the 
embodiment of all that was solid and safe. 
But beyond Dendy, beyond the gates— 
there lurked, what ? Unseen eyes upon 
the watch, unseen shapes that gathered 1 
and whispered ? 

His -heart was racing as ho went 
through the gates. ■ 

“ Well, you’ve asked for if, Harbour," 
he said. " You can’t funk it now. A 
good name or no name.” The last words 
rang like a battle-cry in his brain. A good 
name for Bodlands, or no name, no name 
at all. 

" You mustn’t let John Gravesend down. 
Harbour," he said. 

TO I3F, CONTINUED 


Jacko Goes shopping 


O ne day Jacko emptied his money¬ 
box into his pocket. “ High time 
to buy my Christmas presents,” he 
muttered, running down the street.' 

He made for the store where Nothing 
Over Sixpence was sold, and started 
busily searching the counters. 

■ Jacko couldn’t make up his mind. 
Round and round he wandered, picking 
things up and putting them down. 


squeaking pig for Baby, Then he 
tried his luck at Darts, and won a flashy- i 
looking ashtray, “That’ll be fine for . 
Dad ! " he cried excitedly. 

Next liis eye fell on a gay china vase. : 
Just the thing for Mrs Jacko. “ Coo ! 
I'll have a shot for that," he grinned. . 
“Easy as winking, this is.” 

But there lie made a mistake, for his 
success made him lose his head. Instead 



At last, after some time, the shop¬ 
walker got tired of seeing him. " Here, 
young fellow," he said tartly, “ better 
bring your bed if you’ve come to stay." 

Cheek / thought Jacko, but he 
didn’t say it. He just glared back 
furiously. The man glared too. In 
fact, he looked so fierce that Jacko 
thought it safer to slip out and come back 
later. Off he marched across the road 
where a Christmas Fun Fair was in full 
swing. " Here’s an idea,” he chuckled. 
" I’ll win prizes for presents instead of 
buying ’em.” - ■ • 

The idea worked well. Jacko’s third 
effort at the Fish Pond got him a jolly 


of throwing the dart at the target he 
aimed at the vase in mistake —and hit 
it! Crash ! To his horror it toppled 
over and broke in two ! 

" Sixpence more for that damage, my 
lad,” growled the showman angrily. 
And in less than two ticks Jacko’s 
pockets were empty. 

The man was very annoyed will; 
Jacko. “ Take the pieces out of my 
way,” he shouted. 

Jacko did. What’s more, he got a 
friend to mend them, and when his 
mother saw her present at Christmas 
she could scarcely believe that the vase 
had ever been broken. 
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NEW FEATURES FOR 1934-5 


The Products of Meccano Ltd. are always improving and the range is increased year after year. 
This year Meccano Products include many new features and new ideas, which will make 1934 a better 
Meccano year than ever. No matter in which branch of engineering or science you may be interested, 
the products of Meccano Ltd. bring it to you in model form. They are more than mere toys and will 
enable you to spend many fascinating hours. 

THE NEW 

MECCANO 

Engineering for Boys—Hundreds of Working Models 

This year Meccano parts are beautifully finished in gold-bronze and brilliant colours This makes all 
Meccano models more attractive than ever before. The instruction books, which are included with every 
Outfit, contain many new and improved working models. Prices from 5 /- to 410/-. 




MECCANO MOTOR CAR OUTFITS 

If you’ve never built and raced a 
Meccano Motor Car you don’t know 
what thrills are ! These perfect racing 
models will travel far and fast under 
their own power. 

Prices 13/6 and 25/-. 

In addition to these Constructional 
Outfits there is a fine ready-built 
Clockwork Model. Price 6/6. 

MECCANO AEROPLANE OUTFITS 

With a Meccano Aeroplane Outfit you 
can build many different types of air¬ 
craft exactly as a real aircraft engineer 
would build them. All Meccano models 
are true to type. There are three 
different colour schemes to choose 
irom. Prices from 5/- to 25/-. 

HORNBY SPEED BOATS 

Have you ever seen a real speed boat 
tearing across the water ? That’s 
just how Hornby Speed Boats go. 
They win all the races on the local 
ponds ! Beautifully finished in smart 
colours. 

Prices from 2/1 1 to 16/6. 

MECCANO DINKY BUILDER 

The new Meccano Dinky Builder is a fascinating constructional toy specially 
designed for younger boys and girls. The parts, tastefully enamelled in jade green 
and salmon pink, are fitted together in a simple and ingenious manner without the 
use of any nuts and bolts, giving results that are attractive and of exceptional 
interest. Prices 5/-and 7/6. 

MECCANO DINKY TOYS 

Meccano Dinky Toys are the most realistic and the most attractive models in 
miniature ever produced. 

One of the most important additions recently made is a scale model of the 
Cunard White Star Liner " Queen Mary.” This is a magnificent model of the 
world's largest ocean liner. Then there are Aeroplanes, Motor Cars, Warships, 
Train Sets, Motor Vehicles and many others, all beautifully finished in colours. 
You will enjoy collecting these charming scale models. Prices from Id. to 1/-each. 

SI:£30 FOR THESE SPLENDID BOOKS 



Electric and 
Clockwork 




TSie Hornby Book of Trains 

This splendid new edition of the Hornby 
Hook of Trains is the best yet. Fascinating 
articles on railway activities are included 
and, in addition, it gives details and prices of 
58 train sets and also of 426 separate articles. 
Price 3 d. from your dealer or 4 jd. post free 
from us. 


TSic Meccano Book 

Of all the wonderful Meccano catalogues 
that we have ever published, the new Meccano 
Book is the finest. It.is a triumph of the 
printer’s art and craftsmanship. It is printed 
in colours and lists a total of 916 articles. 
Price 2 d. from your dealer or 3 jd, post free 
from us. 


This year there is a greatly increased range of electric trains. 
There arc electric locomotives with patented devices for starting, 
stopping, or reversing at any part of the track, and their speed 
regulated from a central control. In addition the standard range 
of clockwork trains is available—better than ever. 

Prices of Electric Train Sets from 15/- to 75/-. 

Prices of Clockwork Train Sets from 4/11 to 65 /-. 

MECCANO KEMEX OUTFITS 

Explore the wonders of chemistry in your own home laboratory 
with a Meccano Kcmex Outfit. Prices from 5/- <0 25/-. 

MECCANO ELECTRON OUTFITS 

If you are. interested in electricity, you must liaye a Meccano 
Eiektron Outfit. These Outfits contain full equipment and in¬ 
structions for carrying out important experiments in magnetism, 
static electricity and current electricity. 

Prices from 6/6 to 21/-. 


WMk., 



Manufactured by 

rdEOCANO Oil. (DEPT. 27), Ginns Dead, UVEI1P00L 13. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 13 s a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children's En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.G.4 


THE BRAN TUB 


Speed of a Plane 

fa pilot took off to fly to a place 
460 miles away. During; the 
first hour he met a head-wind of 
20 miles an hour; during the next 
two hours the air was quite still; 
and during the last two hours he 
had a following wind of 15 miles 
an hour. 

What was the normal speed of 
the aeroplane ? Answer next week 


The Bachelor 

ack : My big brother is never 
going to marry. 

Tom : Mow do you know ? 

Jack : Because he’s studying for 
a bachelor’s degree. ' 

Christopher Columbus 
'J'he portrait of Christopher 
Columbus has appeared on 
more postage 
stamps than 
that of any 
other person, 
with the ex¬ 
ception of 
certain kings 
and queens. 
At times 
whole sets of 
■ stamps have 
been issued 
in his honour. They have appeared 
in both Europe and America, and 
the example shown here comes 
from Chile. 

Two Words in One 

F I s what all great people are. 

. Take away its first syllable, 
which is a kind of hat,' and the 
word which is left will have the 
same meaning as the whole. 

Answer next week 



Tough 

Mummy had gone to town shop¬ 
ping and left little Derek 
with a friend. 

He was struggling manfully 
with his knife and fork at lunch¬ 
time, and his hostess, asked him 
if he could manage. 

“ Yes, thank you,” lie answered 
innocently. “ Our meat at home 
is sometimes as tough as this.” 


Ici On Parle Franpais 



1 Le plateau Le tigre La toTpille 

Tray T iger Torpedo 


II offre le verre sur un plateau. 
Le tigre est le roi de la jungle. 
Une torpille a coult le cuirass^. 


Enigma 

fa fiery passion which man should 
Be master of—it breeds no 
good; 

A wind that surely blighfeth and 
A spark that never should be 
fanned, 

Which but requires, if I am right, 
A match to cause it to ignite ; 

It with the wise doth never rest, 
But only glanceth in his breast ; 
And when it doth the mind invade 
Gold cannot ' bribe nor love 
1 persuade ; 

May it unwelcome ever be, 

Kind reader, unto you and me. 

.Answer next week 


Day and Night Chart 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on December 15. The daylight 
is getting shorter each day. 


You Doubt These Facts About Siam? 

My child, the Rajahs of Siam ' 

Ride elephants, as you a pram. 

They make a frantic Howdah-do 
If one’s not handy, same as you. 

The elephants these Rajahs ride 
Should have by rights a snow- 
white hide. 




Nature—not knowing this, it’s 
true!— • 

Has dyed their skins a dusky 
blue. 


So often in the stilly night 
Their men by torch and candle¬ 
light 

Give the poor brutes a coat of 
white. 




You doubt these facts about Siam ? ^ 
You think I’m telling lies ? 1 ami 


Quite Bight 

Jjttle Peter related with great 
glee how he had been out in 
a rowing boat. 

“ But were you not afraid of 
being drowned ? ” he was asked. 

“ Not a bit,” he replied, “ no 
more than on land.” 

“ Well, you never heard of 
anyone taking to a boat on land 
for fear of being drowned.” 

“ Oil, yes. What about Noah ? ” 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Satdrn 
is in the South-West and 
Uranus is in 
the South. In 
t h e morning 
Jupiter is in 
the South- 
East and Mars 
is in the South. 

The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it 
may be seen looking South at 
6 p.m. on Thursday, December 20. 

The Boot Cupboard 

JJown in the cupboard, 

The deep, dark cupboard, 
The cupboard for boots and shoes, 
If you hear a squeak 
And a leathery creak 
It means that they’re telling the 
news, 

Exchanging their various views, 
The slippers, the boots, and the 
shoes. ■ - 

The hob-nailed boot has a voice 
rather hoarse, 

The brogue has a bit of a brogue, 
of course ; 

And Clara’s clogs clatter their 
clickety-clack 

As they do on the cobblestones 
round at the back ; 

The Wellington’s tone is most 
aristocratic, 

And Granny’s felt slippers are 
rather asthmatic. 

AH in the cupboard, 

The deep, dark cupboard, 

The cupboard for boots and shoes. 

Competition 

usual Douglas was nearer 
the bottom of the form than 
the top. 

“ This is not too good, old 
chap,” said his father! “You 
must try hard to be top next 
term.” 

“ What’s the use ? ” replied 
Douglas. “ All the others are 
trying too.” 


Those Who Come and Those Who Go 

JJOw many people are born in 
your town and how many 
die ? Here are the figures for 12 
towns. The four weeks' up to 
November 17, 1934, are compared 
with the corresponding weeks of 
last year. 


TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 



1034 

1933 ;’1034 

1833 

London 

..4636 

4260 

3654 

3770 

Glasgow 

..1603 

1483 

1129 

1087 

Manchester 

.. 868 

820 

679 

697 

Belfast.. 

.. 619 

611 

407 

439 

Edinburgh 

.. 528 

460 

450 

438 

Swansea 

.. 200 

171 

145 

150 

Norwich 

•. 164 

133 

101 

123 

York .. 

.. 79 

70 

71 

64 

Swindon 

.. 69 

69 

'46 

46 

Carlisle 

.. 59 

62 

. 44 

50 

Worcester 

.. 58 

50 

68 

44 

Canterbury 

.. 22 

26 

30 

23 


Monkey Tricks 



(Just see his master run !) 

But when he’s caught, as he must 
be, 

He’ll get no buns or cakes for tea. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Walking anil Riding. 4 miles 
A Charade. Worth-less 
Guess This, Trees (tea, ah ! ease) 
Riddle in Rhyme. Dardanelles 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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Seven-League Boots 

D an was a terrible dawdler, 
but his mother hoped 
that now he went to school 
he would be better. But, alas ! 
Dan was always losing marks 
for being late, and lie played 
about so much on the way 
homo that he was often late 
for dinner. 

This morning he was slower 
than ever; he played about 
till it was nearly school time, 
and then grumbled about his 
shoes as he put them on. 

' “ I want some real boy’s 
boots. Mummy,” he said. " I 
hate these shoes. I’d like 
some proper ones like Wood’s 
with thick soles and little 
hooks on them.” 

“ Well, boots would take 
you longer still to put on,” 
replied Mummy. “ Now run!" 

Dan managed to get into 
school just before the bell 
rang ; but on the way home 
he loitered about and stopped 
to watch a man driving a 
cow, so that once more he got 
home quite late. He found 
his uncle having dinner with 
his mother.' 

“ Hullo, Uncle Jim 1 ” he 
cried joyfully. " Have you 
come to take me out ? ” 


“ Well, I was going to take 
you into town,” replied Uncle 



He was always late 


Jim, “but you're so late 
there won’t bo time today.” 

Poor Dan was so disap¬ 
pointed lie could hardly speak- 

But later on, to console 
him, his uncle read him'his 
favourite story about the 
seven-league boots. 

“Wouldn’t it be lovely if 
we could really have seven- 
league boots ?' ” sighed Dan, 

“ Well, I rather think we 
might get something like 
them,” answered his uncle I 
."if you’re home early from 
school tomorrow we’ll go to 
town and sec.” 

Dan cheered up at that, 
and the next day lie ran home 
from school without stopping. 

In town Uncle Jim stopped 
in front of a shop window 
which was filled with real boy’s 
boots, with thick soles and 
the little hooks Dan loved. 

“There!” said his uncle, 
“ I believe those boots are 
our modern seven - league 
boots. But if I buy you a 
pair you’ll have to be punc¬ 
tual for school; the first 
time you’re late you’ll have 
to go back to your old shoes.” 

“ Oh, I’d never be late 
again in those,” cried Dan. 

And .he never was ! 



▼TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTYTTTYTTYTT’T 

HELP 

the bum 

There are over 60,000 blind 
persons in this country, Some 
are small babies, some are chil¬ 
dren learning and playing in 
darkness, some are men and 
women trying hard not to be a 
burden to others. 

Almost all of them in some way 
need assistance. Won’t you help, 
and won't you persuade others 
to help too. 

Please write to the Chairman, 

Capf. Sir Beachcrofl Towse, V.C. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 

(liegittered uniter the Blind Pertont Act, 1020J 

224a GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.l 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAa 

k.n. 



NEW ISSUE ^ FREE 

Ask to bcp my approvals. Send ljd. postage and receive 
FREE—Piotorlal Ctaboon, Andorra and Iceland, 
(largo stamps) .set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), TJ.S-A. bi-centenary of Washington, Union 
of S. Africa set, including rc-issuo of 2d, pictorial, 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda*urundi 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors' addresses receive an extra set. 
New 72-pago list, prico Id. — II. C. WATKINS 
(C.N. Dept), Granville Road, BARNET. 


Wilkin's _ 

CREMONA 



Mas*ie Elisatoetla 
are real SaB*d£ites 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 
Bam) LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD sesseb 


Husky Throats 


Quickly and 
pleasantly 
relieved with 


DELIGHTFUL TO THE TASTE 



The Children's Newspaper is printed in Great Britain and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Pro33, Ltd., The Fleet-way House, Farringilon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices : The 
Meotway House. It is registered as n newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates everywhere: 13s a year; 
Os OJ for six months. It can also be obtained from the Solo Agents for Australia and New Zealand; Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd,; and for South Africa; Central News Agency, Ltd. December 15,1934, , ■■ S.S, ' 


























































































